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SATURDAY, APRIE 10, 1847. 
oe 
T the end of November last, 
we were the first to commu- 
nicate to the public the 
precise natare of the altera- 
tions that were contem- 
plated in Covent Garden 
Theatre, embracing, with the concarrence of 
the official referees, important provisions for 
the safety of the public in the event of fire.* 
Afterwards, we had the satisfaction of entirely 
setting at rest, by a personal survey, reports 
aguinst the stability of the walls, then eurrent ; 
and we now give our readers an elaborate and 
correct viewt of the new interior, which has 
been constructed in a marvellously short 
period, and with great skill and effect. Not 
many weeks ago, as we noted at the time, we 
had seen the bare itclosing walls standing ex- 
posed, from the foundation to the roof, and 
the old chandelier, under the decorated ceiling, 
blazing in extraordinary contrast with the 
hubbab and apparent rain below. And when 
we entered the theatre on Tuesday night last, 
on which occasion it was first opened for 
operatic performances, the change that had 
been effected appeared little short of miracu- 
lous, although we hed watched the progress 
step by step. 

A main point to be dwelt on is, that not- 
withstanding the rapidity with which the works 
have been carried on, they have been done in 
the saundest and most substantial manner, and 
so as to entitle Mr. Albano, the architect, and 
all concerned in them, to great praise, A brief 
record of the proceedings, before speaking of 
the appearance of the house, will doubtless 
interest many of our readers. 

We may premise, that Covent Garden 
Theatre, as we used to know it, was erected 
in 1809 by Mr., now Sir Robert, Smirke ; the 
previously existing building having been burnt 
down. The first stone was laid by the Prince 
of Wales and the Freemasons on the 3ist 
of December, 1808, and the building was 
erected and opened within nine months from 
that day. It is reported that the cost was 
150,0004.} 

Turning, then, to the present strueture, 
operations were commenced on the 2ad of 
December last; but during the week there were 
only a few workmen employed, in consequence 
of net having entire possession of the house, 
The «rst steps included moving away en im- 
mense quantity of theatrical property, which 
had been stored for years in various parts 
of the theatre, and was useless. Our grand- 
fathers might have had their earliest theatrical 
recollections revived, by trieks and scenery be- 
longing to the palmy days of pantomime, which 
had long slumbered mid dust and cobwebs, 

The work was then began in earnest, by 
pulling down the whole of the interior of the 
theatre within the external walls, and the inner 
foundation walls and arches, to the depth of 
about 22 feet below the level of the pit corridor, 
Tbe new foundation walls for carrying the 
iron columns for the fronts and backs of boxes 
(thrown considerably farther back), and the 
menced about the 2ist of December, by bed- 














Between the new foundation walls and 


the old | ex 


the level of the ground floor, and a second | width of the 
tier again above these, under the level of the pit | been formed 
tier of boxes and corridor. When these were | | ; 
completed, the fixing of thestone bases was com- 
menced, to receive iron columns (from 6 to 8 in. 
in diameter) which were fitted into deep sockets, 


proved; ae hing vt wactanron palates 


their esps carrying the timbers of the grand | and divided into panels, filled in with euriched 


tier, which were secured with bolts going 
through the caps, and were fastened to the 


main walls by strong iron ties, passing through | metly supported the : 
the walls with nats and washers. These caps | ends of the walls, and the 


mouldings, supported on Doric eolamns, which 


earried the columns and timbers of the next | trance to the grand staircase, have been re- 
new és 


tier; and, in like manner, colemns were re- 
peated for each of the tiers, thus obtaining a 
continuous bearing from the foundation walls. 
The columns are 10 feet 4 inches apart in front, 
and 11 feet 6 inches apart at the back of the 
boxes. The last tier of columns had flanches 


lintel, of 3 ft. 6 in., and 2 ft. 6 in. by the re- 


east on them to receive strong story-posts, | Moval of the steps, The ceiling of the stair- 


which were framed into the roof. While the 
timbers of the upper tier were being framed, 


case being found too high to be well-lighted, 
was lowered. These alterations are im- 


the carpenters and joiners were proceeding | portant, ata fall view can now be obtained of 
with their work in the various tiers of boxes | the columns and ceiling of the grand stair- 
and corridors, and framing the timbers and | Case, whereas before only the margin of the 


curbs of the ceiling: these are carried by 


vcorniee at foot of coldmns on staircase was 


cantilevers framed into the story-posts before- | visible. - 


mentioned. The ceiling, besides, was hang to 


The arched colonnade from Bow- 


the roof with strong iron straps and straining | street to the Piazan, Covent-garden, has been 
pieces, which gave ground for a foolish report | covered in, some of the spaces with doors and 
that the new ceiling would bring dows the old | $ome with sashes, atid converted into an en- 
roof, when, in truth, it is dependant on it only | tratee-hall and erush-toom for the pit—a 


in a very slight degree. 


great convenience. The ceiling is divided into 


The ribs for the new ceiling, which has a | three compartments, with beame and Dorie 


parabolic section, and is elliptical in plan, are 


columns; two fire-places have been made ta it, 


formed each of two pieces of plank, cat into | and the floor raised. The access to the house 


proper shape, and lined on the face with -inch 
battens, from 2 to 3 inches wide, nailed to the 


here is by a flight of steps right and left. The 
pit is approached by means of these stairs, and 


ribs. This boarding was exposed to great heat | is entered at the back only. 


for some time, that no shrinkage might after- 
wards take place, and all chinks wére then 


The old gallery-stairease in Bow-street, ad- 
joining the Bedford-avenue, has been pulled 


filled up, and canvass was fastened all over down, and the space it occupied formed into a 


the back of it with a strong mixtufe of marine 
glue. These precautions were necessary, be- 
cause, as the decoration of the ceiling (painted 


vestibule to the pit erush-room, by tarning 
fire-proof arches over the basement to carry 
the stofie paving. The adjoining room, for- 


oo paper elsewhere, and brought to the house | merly the tteastity, is cofverted into a cloak 
ready at once tu be put op) is fastened to the | and tieket-room, and another room built for 
face of the boarding, any shrinkage afterwards | the accommodation of the nightly guard. 


would probably split it. 


At the top of the grand staircase, under the 


The ceiling, then, being thus made ready floor of the Shakspeare room, where consider- 
for the artists, the painting, gilding, and other | able alterations have been made, trusses of 
timber and iron have been introduced for the 


decorations (to be afterwards alluded to), and 
the preparations for banging the chandelier, 
were finished, and the scaffolding struck in 
order to complete the pit and stall seats. 

We ought to have said (although it has 
been already meritioned in this Journal), that 
whet building the foundation walls and 
cutting the shoulders for the first tier of 
fire-proof arches, & course of bond timber 
12 by 6 and 12 by 9 was found, which, 
sithough apparently sound, it was thought 
necessary to examine. When cut inte, it was 
seen to be entirely rotten at back, and was 
then taken out in short lengths, and the space 
filled in with bricks and cemeft. Other 
courses were afterwards found in the same 
rotten condition, and were then removed, to 
the extent, in all, of about 1,400 feet run. A 
great number of cills and lintels, to the extent 
of about 400 feet ran, discovered to be in the 
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provement outside. an arraegement with 
the parish, the road in front of the grand en- 
trance has been remodelled, and a tram-way 
for carriages formed beneath the portico, so 
that visitors are set down under cover most 
conveniently. 

The royal entrance, in Hart-street, has been 
considerably improved; as have also the 
epproaches to the Queen’s box and the retire- 
ing-room. 

We will now again enter the house and see 
what has been effected there. Our engraving 
will aid us in giving a clear idea of the brilliant 
appearance it presents. The face of the 
centre box on the ground tier, is 18 feet 9 in. 
further from the curtain than it originally 
was, thus elongating the horse-shoe form to 
that extent, and rendering the lines of the 
boxes very beautiful. Each tier above recedes 
still further, the top-most being 2 feet 3 inches 
behind the lowest. The stage has been brought 
forward 9 feet into the house; and the distance 
from the front of the centre box to the front of 
the stage, is 59 feet, including the orchestra, 
which is 12 feet 6 in, deep, and accommodates 
eighty-five musicians. The greatest width of 
the internal area, is 62 feet ;* in front of the or- 
chestra it is 54 feet 8 inches. The greatest 
height of the house is about 54 feet.t The 
height of the Corinthian columns which form 
the proscenium, as shewn in the engraving, is 
25 feet 10 inches ; the diameter 2 feet. 

In the old house, it will be remembered, 
there were four tiers of boxes, includ- 
ing the slips; in the present we have 
six. The centre portion of the fourth 
and fifth tiers is appropriated as an amphi- 
theatre for the general public, with seven rows 
of seats in each, extending backward over the 
corridor below. Above these, in the sixth 


_tier, is the gallery. 


The area of the house is wholly filled with 
stalis; half being reserved under that name, 
the other half forming the pit. The seats 
here are all circular in plan, as they are also 
in the amphitheatres. 

Our engraving shews the boxes divided 
on every tier by caryatides; and this, when 
the house is completed, will be the case. At 
present the caryatides are up on the grand 
tier only, so that there is a want of apparent 
support for the ceiling. When these are fixed, 
the effect in this respect will be greatly im- 
proved. The spaces between the caryatides 
are each, for the most part, divided into two 
boxes, by moveable partitions and drapery, not 
shewn in the engraving. 

The figures, together with all the orna- 
ments in relief on the boxes, proscenium, &c., 
are moulded of a material called canadic, for 
which the architect of the theatre, Mr. Albano, 
has a patent. As its name imports, it is com- 
posed of hemp: it is light, takes a sharp im- 
pression, and is moreover cheaper than papier 
méché. It would seem to be very durable, 
too, and deserves to be better known than it is. 

Let us now describe these ornaments some- 
what in detail. The sixth tier has been 
mounted with a large festoon of fruit and 
flowers, sustained by raised ornaments at equal 
distances, the cushion (which, as well as all 
the hangings, is of red damask) being sup- 
ported by rich gilt moulding ; the lower freize 
is likewise richly gilt. The fifth tier is covered 
with panels in the Renaissance style, each panel 
embracing sn equal division of the front of the 
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house, with a drop of fowers and shell between 


them, and rich frieze moulding. The fourth 
tier is mounted with similar panels, but in the 
centre of each is a Satyr’s head, the expres- 
sion of which is bold and good. These panels 
are connected by a continuous stream of 
flowers, which renders them complete. The 
frieze moulding is repeated. The third tier is 
arranged with seventeen panels, the centres of 
which are oval medallions, all having different 
subjects, in bold relief, surrounded with oak 
wreaths and acorns richly mounted, the four 
seasons, and other subjects, being tastefully 
executed. The ground of these panels and 
medallions, and panel ornaments, is a turquoise 
blue ; the figures are finished in flake white, 
and draperies and other parts in gold. The 
frieze bere is a bold ornament, composed of a 
large scroll with figures of Pan, &c., and boys 
with musical instruments introduced. This, 
surmounted by an egg-and-tongue-moulding 
in white and gold, completes the tier, with the 
capping moulding. The second, or grand 
tier, is mounted with a rich acanthas leaf, with 
a massive moulding below finished in imitation 
ormolu. The frieze above the acanthus leaf 
is of a light character, the design being 
composed of small figures of Cupid,—some re- 
posing in the centre in a nest, and others flying 
towards the centre,—the remaining part being 
filled up with roses and other flowers. The 
capping moulding is here again of a rich and 
varied design. It will be seen that, with the 
exception of the small panels, which are light 
blue, the whole of the house is white and gold, 
producing a charming effect. 

Colour is reserved for the ceiling, the deco- 
rations of which are shewn clearly in our en- 
graving. It may be stated broadly as 80 feet 
in length, and 60 in width, and was painted 
by Signori Ferri and Verardi, with the excep- 
tion of some of the figures, which we believe 
were executed by M. Zarra. The decorations 
on the ceiling consist of a large scroll ceotre- 
ornament, perforated for the purpose of venti- 
lation, and gilt, and mounted with bold fruit- 
and-flower-moulding, with egg-and-tongue, 
and other small members, so as to form five 
different margins, which are embraced ov the 
outer edge by eight massive shields, and again 
are connected with lined of golden rope, 
running to the outer circle of the ceiling. 
There are four groups, connected by garlands. 
The group nearest to the proscenium repre- 
sents Music and her many attributes, with 
Infant Genius, Lyrical Tragedy occupies the 
centre of the house. On the right is Comedy ; 
on the left, Painting and Sculpture, with a 
metaphysical presentment of Art. The exte- 
rior architectural border is in high relief, and 
embraces four divisions — Astronomy, Me- 
chanics, Trade, and Commerce, environed by 
figures and decorations in lower relief. Other 
groups represent the Seasons; and the names 
of celebrated composers are given in tablets. 
The painted ceiliog terminates on a very bold 
egg- moulding, which is gilt, and forms also the 
cornice of the top tier of boxes. 

In the proscenium ceiling, the same egg- 
moulding is repeated, and formed into margins 
with a frieze, consisting of birds and squirrels 
in high relief, gilt. This is introduced again 
in the upper and lower edge of ceiling; the 
centre part is formed into smaller panels by 
moulding, the centres of which are filled with 
ornamental paintings. In the centre are the 
royal arms. The columns, with their capitals, 
are also white and gold. The spandrel above 
contsins on one side a figure representing 
Britannia, and on the other a figure of Italy, 
ou gold backgrounds, 





of the proscenium too, is exceedingly good, 
and displays very excellent taste. 

The chandelier is of large size, and would of 
itself light the house sufficiently; there are, 
however, in addition, branches for wax candles, 
projecting from the front of the grand tier 
and second tier. 

The number of persons who may be seated 
in the house may be stated as follows :—There 
are eight proscenium boxes, thirty in the pit 
tier, thirty-four in the grand tier, thirty-four 
in the third tier, twenty-eight in the fourth 
tier, twenty-eight in the fifth tier, and twenty- 
eight in the sixth tier, or 190 in all. 


Allowing six persons to a box, these will — 
goat onmmmnadlgualcs sss oceess ovis 130 


The stalls hold Ce Pee HER BOOED eH ES 256 
The pit . seere eee Sere ee ee ee ae 263 

148 each .. - 296 
The *. eeeeeene sean ee 300 


Making in the whole seer 2,255 


Exclusive of standing room. Judging, 
however, from the number of persons in many 
of the boxes on Tuesday night, this may be 
considered under the mark. 

The means of properly heating and ventila- 
ting the house appear to have received due 
attention. Hot-air etoves are fitted up under 
the pit stalls, with flues to conduct.the warmed 
air over the house; and every gas-lamp in the 
corridors has a ventilating-pipe above it. On 
these, and some other points, however, we 
reserve our opinion, not venturing to form one 
hastily. For the extinguishing of fire, should 
it oceur, mains, supplied from cisterns in the 
upper part of the house, are provided, with 
cocks and hose on each tier. 

As regards the conveyance of sound, we are 
disposed to consider the new opera-house sin- 
gularly suecessfal. During the performance we 
visited every part of the house, and found in 
every place that the lowest sound from the stage 
was distinctly audible.* The boxes are all lined 
with wood; the walls of the corridors, the 
Queen’s entrance, and the grand staircase are 
rendered with Martin’s patent cement. 


As to the cost, concerning which some in- 
quiries have been made of us, it is impossible 
to speak positively; the nature of the works 
precluded specific contracts, and the accounts 
have not yet been made up. 40,0002. will 
probably not cover it. 

Mr, Albano richly deserves all the praise 
that can be offered to him. During the pro- 
gress of the works he has never left the spot, 
and has himself, as we are informed, designed 
and arranged the whole, whether structural or 
decorative. He has earned for himself a 
good reputation both as a constructor and an 
artist. 

The whole of the decorations, with the ex- 
ception of the ceiling before mentioned, were 
ably executed under bis direction, by Mr. Pon- 
sonby, of the Regent’s-circus. It is hardly 
necessary to say that all the Canabic ornaments 
were painted and gilt while the other works 
were being proceeded with, and were put up 
afterwards without any loss of time. The 
builder employed was Mr. Holland.t 
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ALL ag impate the causes of failure 
to any other object than themselves; bat we 
believe that we truly ascribe the chief obstacles 
in the profession of architecture to architects. 
And, whatever other causes there are, that 
contribute to ill-suecess, there is one which we 
are bound to consider, viz., education. We 
have said enough to shew, that “ engineering” 
is bat one department of architecture. Bat the 

eral world believe, that they are as much 
istinct as law and medicine; and the calcula- 
tion of the strength and stress of timber, the 
designing of iron roofs, of buildings under 
‘water, and many similar matters, which an 
“architect” must comprehend, properly to 
ractise his profession, even as it is understood 
Ee some, are held to have no connection with 
architecture, but to be the province of engi- 
neers. This is not merely a popular opinion. 
At the commencement of the works of the 
Houses of Parliament, an extensive coffer- 
dam and river wall were required. To whom 
must this be entrusted? We might be ex- 
eused for supposing the architect; but the 
Government thought otherwise,—it was not an 
architect’s business,—they consulted an engi- 
neer. Now, why the delasion, as it seems to be, 
that architecture and “ engineering” are two 
rofessions, and that an amount of knowledge 
is required in the latter, which is assumed to 
unnecessary in the former, should be so care- 
fully fostered, we do not understand. We cannot 
have the least objection to any one devoting 
his chief time and attention to the construction 
of railways, or of reservoirs, or of harbours, 
any more than we have to his choosing, as his 
main object of stady and professional practice, 
any other department,—ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, or domestic architecture, or whatever 
else he may think most worthy or best adapted 
in his particular case, of being made a prin- 
cipal. But it does not follow, if really he is 
properly qualified to undertake any of these, 
that he ceases to be an architect, any more 
than that he who has become celebrated for 
some class of diseases, ceases to be a physi- 
cian. 

The right course of education has yet to be 

rescribed for the united profession, although 
it has been attempted in one branch. We would 
have the pursuit of architecture free to any 
who may choose to qualify themselves for it, 
but we do say there is danger, when the in- 
flux of a new class is accompanied by a name 
for that which was already defined,—that a 
course of training may be substituted, not less 
empirical than that, the supposed defects of 
which may have led to the innovation. He 
who designs a church or a palace must not 
be a designer merely of that small portion 
which meets the eye; and he who is fitted to 
design a bridge, a lighthouse, or a factory, 
must be something more than a calculator. 
There is, indeed, but one profession, and one 
preparatory course. That pursuit it is no ill- 
considered assertion to say, is of more exten- 
sive scope than any which can engage the at- 
tention of man, or of which any recognized 
appellation so utterly fails to give an impres- 
sion. The term architecture, which some 
would confine to the art, whilst they admit the 
impossibility of a separate existence of that 
“art,” is inadequate, even when employed as it 
is more generally by architects. Painting and 
sculpture, in their highest walks, and orna- 
mental art in most of its departments, we have 
already taken some pains to shew, belong to the 
profession of the architect. The resources of 
what, with the insufficiency of language, we 
call “ arcbitectare,” are in every beautifal form 
and nataral production, and in the laws which 
regulate the mechanism of the universe, and 
necessarily demand qualifications in the pro- 
fessor, which searcely admit the possibility of a 
limit. Now we believe, that “architecture,” if 
the education necessary for it were conducted 
somewhat in the manner which we hope to be 
able partially to indicate, would present the 
nearest h to these qualifications which 
any prescription will su *beriok sorb abeess 
of @ new term, one mach less com ive 
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that which is most deficient in both | 
the one and the other, is a circumstance which 


ean be in no degree complete, unless it holds 
in an important rank, objects of study, for 
which a higher reputation, jastly or not, is 
generally ascribed to “ engineers.” Admitting 
that at the commencement of railway construc- 
tion, architects were strangely blind to the 
opportunities open to them, it must be allowed 
that the new class, called into existence, shewed 
an ene in supplying any disadvantages 
which they may tors hr. Bs. and that they 
soon rendered themselves best fitted to under- 
take these works. But the circumstance, 
which we believe we are accurately stating, 
that architects would not, at sufficiently short 
notice, have qualified themselves for these un- 
dertakings, so as to ensure a successful result 
with the same certainty as in the case of a 
building, shews that professional edacation is 
not what it ought to be, a preparation for the 
practice of a comprehensive profession, to be 
expended according to the direction into which 
unforseen influences may lead. Scholastic 
education is rightly intended to be the prepa- 
ration for active life, the particular course of 
which it is felt to be almost impossible to pre- 
arrange, and the most important knowl 
which it is sought to impart, is that which is 
universally applicable, and _ indis ‘ 
whatever may be the calling of the future 
man. A profession is chosen, and the student 
has made a nearer approach to his future 
course, yet comparatively all must still be un- 
certain; and even later io life, he knows not 
at any time, to what department the altered 
rospects of a day may require the devotion of 
Kis energies. His ouly safe course to provide 
for the future, whether as a school-boy, or as 
an architectural student, is to perfect himself 
in the knowledge of elements, to lay up so 
many talents, that out of these, he may select 
sach as opportunities will allow the cultivation 
of, since, as one deep thinker and poet has 
said, we do not forget knowledge; ac- 
quirements are always retained, th 
they may await the demand of an actual 
want, to call them into vitality and produc- 
tiveness, 
It is not, therefore, merely that there is no 
course, collegiate or otherwise, prescribed as a 
aration for the profession—no examination 
diploma to distinguish him, as an architect, 
who may be confided in, in what involves im- 
mense outlay, as well as health and comfort — 
bat that nothing that can deserve the name of 
a system, has ever been s Conse- 
quently, a student—if the name be not pro- 
faned in thus using it—follows the bent of his 
taste or impulse, and—mere drawing excepted 
—it is only a chance whether what he takes 
up will ever be called for in active life. The 
object of all education should be, to make the 
mind an index to knowledge, rather than to 
attempt completion in a few thi For all 
ofessions, that education would be best, 
which might perhaps be styled “su oe 
and it will require the full amount of exertion 
to attain even that. Thus, drawing should be 
mastered in all its departments ; facility in ex- 
pressing the ideas should be held one of the 
tools of the art, indispensible as and 


rule, rather than an accomplishment, in which 
skill could ily be 
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Tux consummation of the committee’s hopes, 
(the removal of the and waste of 
,) seems likely, if any thing 
loug witfelly blinded. very Gui ties 
ong 
down makes the monstrous of 
statue to arch, the former being ed at asa 
part of the latter, more evident, and the height 


and impropriety of the pages Sint ro 
merely, if it is to be so » more 

. The itge here have been so 

itable to us as a nation, in an artistical 
point of view, that we blush when reflecting on 
them. How much longer the farce is to be 

seems ancertain. It must be much more 
to the amusement of neighbouring nations than 
ourselves. 

The Westminster Review (for April) is 
strongly opposed to the present position of the 
group, yet modestly says, “remove the arch 
rather than the statue; and s “ that 
the arch should be at once pulled down, and 
its materials applied to some purpose of orna- 
ment and utility combined. The site is not a 
bad one for an equestrian monument, placed 
nearer the ground, and the arch is only an im- 
pediment to the carriage way. We would 
throw the upper part of Grosvenor-place, and 
a corner of the Green-park, into a square, und 
place the Duke in the centre, with his back to 
the eastern front of St. George's Hospital. 
This arrangement of the ground would give 
cheerfulness and space to approaches now in- 
conveniently narrow, and would admit of much 
more pleasing architecteral deecration, in the 
shape of entrance lodges to the parks, than 
that which bas been attempted and overdone 
in @ triamphal arch of mi and pompous 


. And this is said becaese, as set forth pre- 
iously, the writer feels that the arch was in- 
tended to receive sculpture and bas it not. 
Sarely, the proper eourse will be to allow the 
architect to carry out his original design, and 
to give the arch that amount of decoration 
which it requires. 

The reviewer remarks, es curious, that a 
all the argaments used for the removal of the 
statue, the consideration of aspect in reference 
to light seems to have escaped attention, 
and ehews that its principal front, viewed on 
the north side, necessarily appears as a dark 
and lifeless mass. 

“ Although there can be no absolute obseu- 
rity on any side of an insulated building, it 
should be remembered that, durivug the greater 
part of the day, every lofty edifice throws a 
shadow to the north, by which minute deco- 
rations are necessarily hidden, or partially con- 
cealed. When not hidden, they can seldom 
be viewed to advantage on the north side, be- 
cause the a having the sun in his face, 
is blinded by the glere of light surrounding 
them. 

The aspect of every building or monument, 
designed for the embellishment of a great city, 
requires to be as carefully considered as the 
choice of a position for valuable paintings in 
a public gallery. Members of the I Aca- 
demy have abandant reason for knowing, that, 
when a pictare is hung between cross lights, 
or placed, like a window-shutter, between the 
eun and the spectator, the object of the artist 
is as mach defgated as if the colours were 
brushed from his canvass ; and so with build- 
ings. The arebiteet who may sketch upon 
paper a cheerful-looking residence, often dis- 


appoints his employer by unavoidably giving it | 9... 


an air of , if compelled by cireumstances 
to build bie principal front with a northern 
aspect. It is only by boldness of outline, or 
deep projecting masses, that a building, stand- 
—— its own shadow, can be ished at 
a distance from « bere wall or mound of the 
same heigh«.” 

The reviewer thinks that a knowledge of 
this fact, on the part of the architect of Cologne 
Cathedral, was the reason why, while he 
lavished decoration on the south side of the 
choir, he left the north quite plain, 

The real arguments against the continuance 
of the statue on the arch, need no strengthen- 


ing 5 they are ,and so far as 
we can learn, universally admitted to be so by 
all unprejudiced minds, 


moog | of Rome, and had also 
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THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


«x of the two new views with which the 
a uae | new 1 toe ienacee of 
St. Mark's, at nice, is eminently successful; 
the second, Tivoli, is searcely so much so, It 
wants the principal monument of the 

igh! the eof Vesta, is omitted, 
yan age page gone gre 
Orit will well make up for any weak- 
ness in the former. This interesting structure 


the effects are quite marvellous, 

“ There is so building in Western Christen- 
dom now existing of which the interior con- 
veys an impression at all similar to that pro- 
duced by St, Mark’s. As soon as you cross 
the threshold, you feel admitted into the By- 
zantine empire. From the resplendent cu- 
polas and apsides above, to the rich and varie- 

ated pavement below, the whole is pervaded 

y the same character of mystic ory f 
dark and shadowy, but not gloomy, and full 
of complexity without confusion. The gold- 
grounded mosaics, spread over roof and wall, 

ive to the building the appearance of being 
Tioed with precious -”’ When the lamps 
are lighted, worshippers gather round the altar, 
and the organ s forth “the Kyrie,” the 
illusion is completed, and you stand in Venice 
to all intents and purposes, 


ba shewn under two appects, day and sight, and 





DESIGN IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue mapufacturers of Manchester spend 
about 20,000/. a year for French designe and 
patterns; and yet will not be persuaded to 
support their own sehool of design. At the 
last annual general meeting, the eouncil com- 
plained tly of want of adequate support 
from their fellow townsmen; and the number 
of pupils is much smaller than it ought to be. 
The recent exposition of arts and manufactures, 
it was stated, had been visited by more than 
40,000 persons. Mr. James omson, of 
Primrose, had expressed his intention to 
present to the school a die for a head-prize 
medal, now in course of execution ty Mr. 
William Wyon, from a design by Mr. Gibson, 
given a superb set of 
chalk drawings from antique Roman orna- 
rare oer by him to be executed in 

, for the express of presentation 
to the Satcher pe ag 

Mr. Edmund Peel Thompson stated, in proof 
of the want of schools of design in this country, 
that within the last nine months, the firm in 
which he was interested had a sudden and very 
considerable demand upon them for new pat- 
terns. The only limit was time. The bm 
devoted the whole of their, drawing establish- 
ment to the production of ‘patterns, but found 
they could not get a tithe of the quantity 
wanted within the period. Where were they 
to go to make up the deficiency? They knew 
they could not get the required ros in that 
town, they could not get them in London, and 
therefore they were necessitated to send a con- 
fidential servant overto Franee. In the course 
of a few weeks, he returned with several pat- 
terns, and the expense incurred was some hun- 
dred pound e obtaining of these patterns 
was the means of giving employment to several 
hands for many we 

My. Schwabe said, it was well known that 
continental nations had long since possessed 
the advantage of schools ot desi There 
were @ great many in France; in y, of 
which couotry he was a native, education was 
considered incomplete without a k 
wing. Spain was a country to which he 
had not been aceastomed to look for examples 
of any kind, yet in Cadiz, a city ini 
60,000 inhabiants, with vry litle trade, i 
had seen a school of desi 
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perly cultivated in England, we should have no 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Munich Art Academy.—A public notifica- 
tion signed by the Director, Ee mdh states, 


that—as his Majesty, the King, has resolved 
on giving to the academy a new organization, 
more to the spirit of the times (1), 


to which the opening of new localities bas been 
added; it has become now ible to arrange 
the plan of art-studies in its perfect eomple- 
tion, and according to pi royal a he 
academy thus renewed, wi ter Easter. 

ye see Br ace 2 Fi 2 Designs of Old 
Masters.—This collection of the late Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Verstolk van Saeleu, has 
fetebed extraordinary prices, mostly from in- 
digenous purchasers. A design of Hobbima, 
realized 3,660 francs; one of Rembrandt 2,976 
francs; an Andrea Van der Velde, 2,310 
francs; Peter Wouvermanns, 2,004 francs; 
Claude Lorraine, 1,800 francs, &e. 

Mr. Schinkel’s Portrait,—The features of 
this Berlin architect, to whom that capital owes 
its most splendid buildiogs—and who had risen, 
not only to the highest p si of civic honour 
(being a commander and privy buildings coun- 
cillor), but even gained the personal confi- 
denee of the late and t King of Prussia, 
are brought before the eyes of his admirers in a 
worthy, though not splendid form, The phy- 
siognomy is eminently German — thinking, 
sensible, and stern. It is drawn and litho- 
graphed by Mr. Beyer, of Berlin, in a credit- 
able manner. 

Futility of Modern Structures.—The new 
synagogue erecting at Mayence by the architect 

pfermann, shewed, some months ago, signs of 
decay. Parts became ruinous, and last month the 
whole of the walls, which had risen to a height 
of forty feet, were to be taken down (there is 
no proper term extant for such operation) to 
the very foundation, and the whole place pre- 
sents now the appearance of a modern artifi- 
cial ruin, As the authorities had stipulated 
some stringent and business-like clauses in the 
agreement, the architect and contractor have 
to share the loss. 


A similar case, of greater import, bas also 
just taken at Hanover. The Secretary 
of War d hard on the Legislature 


for voting 500,000 dollars towards the build- 
ing of a new armoury, stating that the old 
one threatened destruction. So the money 
was voted, and the building begun. But no 
sooner had it somewhat proceeded, than seven 
vaults tumbled down, and others will probably 
share the same fate. 

Paris Paving.—According to official sur- 
veys, just published, the paving of that city 
comprises 3,321,000 square méters; of which 
1,083,000 méters are maintained at the expense 
of Government, and 2,238,000 at that of the 
municipality. The amount of traffic may be 
judged from the number of carriages, which 
is 80,000, 


American Antiquities.— Mr. Ludewig of 
New York, has of late laid before the Ame- 
rican Ethaological Society of that city, some 
interesting details on Palengue remains and 
sculptures. Mr. L. bas found ia the National 
Gallery of Washington, some stone fragments 
covered with hieroglyphics and other sculp- 
tures, which had hitherto escaped notice, They 
have been drawn in natural size by Mr. Golds- 
borough—and turn out to be the complements 
of those interesting tablets, represented by 
peerage: sgt his fine work on central 
America (Vol. II., p. 345), whieh bad 
been hitherto anexplained, as they were in- 
complete. They combine, moreover, sculptured 

with hieroglyphice—and may, there- 
fore, be the incipient point whence an Awe- 
i inchoate his research. 






































tudes — and that “itis no use to open the door, 
after the steed is stifled.” The impression on 
this topic was so powerful at Berlin, that the 
king’s architect, Mr. Langerhanns, was induced 
to issue an especial report for the satisfaction 
of the public. We cannot omit to record, that 
the Prince of Prussia, heir to the throne, was 
wert the first to extinguish the fire, and 
re royal highness wounded his hand by so 
doing. : 

‘ National’ Architecture.—“ Graffenries and 
Sttirler’s Swiss Architecture (Schweizerische 
Architectur), or Selection of Wooden Houses 
from the Bernese Oberland,”* is passing 
through a seeond edition. These Swiss archi- 
tects have mauve extensive studies of the habi- 
tations of the Bernese Hochaipen, which, it is 
to be re d, become every day more scarce, 
and make-room for those would-be city struc- 
tures of stone, not congenial to the damp and 
moist atmosphere of Alpine natare. The 
authors farther remark, that these structures 
are so ingeniously and cunningly planned, that 
they may serve as models for every modern 
building, where great convenience and com- 
fort are contemplated. The plates give the 
elevations and ground-plans of these Alpine 
houses, and may be found useful. 

Athletizing of the Working Classes.—Dr. 
Kéchlin delivered of late an interesting lee- 
ture on the above subject in the Dresden Turn- 
Verein, taking for his theme,—* What can 
the moderns learn from the mode of education 
parsued by the Greeks and Romans?” We 
are precluded from devoting to the subject 
more space than ge lg much indeed! 

Cemetery of the City of Niiremberg.—Few 
towns of equal size can boast of a cemetery 
containing the ashes and moauments of so 
many great men as that of St. John’s, in the 
onee free city of Nuremberg. Here repose 
Diirer—onee an ornament of this 
country Hans Sachs, the shoemaker and 
theifty poet; Michael Behaim, the eesmo- 
gtapher; Baumgartner, the religious refor- 
mauter> af eval sons of a great time. Of 
miner goterieties, Harsdéfer and Birken, the 
rhyme-phaying Pegnitz shepherds; and, of a 
later period, Griidel, the ~ beat Boog Te be 
meationed; the latter placed high evem by 
Goethe. He was by ion a whitesmith— 
a mechapiea) genius, whose works were even 
valued im Italy, whilst he also left three volumes 


of poetry. 
Soy Eeadelichments, Paris.—The common 


council have in their last (March) sitting de- 
cided on the enlargement (by way of expropsi- 
ation ) of the partot RueC oquilliere, comprised 
between the Piace St. Eustacbe and Rue J. J. 
Rousseau. They have ily voted the pro- 
longation of the Rue Lafayette, at a breadth of 
16 wétres, comprising the limits of the Rue 
Montholon and that of the Foubourg Pois- 
soniére. ‘Fhe common council have also voted 
265,000 franes for the building and repairing 
of the great sewers under the Boulevards 
extérieurs, between the Barriéses Belleville 
and Mésilmontant,—under the prolongation 
of the Rue Mouffetard to the Rue Potde Fer, 
and the Rue de Roches, and others. The ie- 
troduction of a new singing methed im the 
city schools and other similar works of 
utility, were also adequately 

the civic treasury. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Seana 


Tue anomalous want of a proper fulcrum 
in raihway locomotion s, from experi 
ments at Maidenhead, reported by the Morning 
Post, to be at length in the fair way of altimate 
obviation under the auspices of the patent of 
Mr. Galloway, C.E., for horizontal driving and 
biting wheels adhesive to a central rail, 
whereby, or by some such apparatus, there 
appears to be a fair prospect of the attain- 
ment of the many obvious advantages of a 
proper fulcram, such as the ascent and safe 
descent of very steep gradients ; the great in- 
erease of general power aod speed, mutually 
convertible, by the substitution of adhering 
wheels of larger or smaller diameter, with yary- 
ing adhesion, according to the power or speed 
réquired; the consequent keeping to time 
and prevention of ace:dents; the obviation 
of much tunnelling and cutting, and the con- 
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sequent 
ing of traffic, &c., &e. It would be too 


however, to anticipate the accomplishment y 
so many advantayes without proofs of | e 
the efficacy of the patented especially | i 
in such circumstances pgs orgs: hay mye. 
and thaw, iness on even the new rail in 


steep gradients, &c.——The Eastern Counties 
Company have started a fourth class of open 
a 


opportunities for cheap travelling the 
Easter holidays, whea doable journey tickets 
are charged as single fares only, with an in- 
terval of five days between the ft and 
the retarn. The Andover station of the 
Basingstoke and Salisbury line is to be forth- 
with built: and many men have been employed 
in opening and working a clay pit in W herwell- 
wood, at good wages, elay being mach wauted 
nearer the line, w it is searce and 
sive. Sawyers and carpenters also are busy 
with sheds and workshops.——The Great 
Western Company have caused experiments 
to be tried with a tire fitted on anew prin- 
ciple, which is said to have stood the 
severe test of being cut in two 
and afterwards ron at a high with 
loads, without further ehange.—— 
alter- 





In order te open the way for certain alte 
ations in the approach to the towa of Welver- 


multiplication of railwa cheapen- 


























on the Stour Valley line, whieh hed | Rowen 


not contemplated by the = Act, 
it is understood that a sum of 2,000], is to be 


given to the South Staffordshire Hospital as 
a “consideration.” The directors of the 


paper, have megpe | a free 
along thei line to a to Fleet- 
w to lecture at the Fleetwood Mechanics’ 


Institation.— A manufactory of locomotives 
bas beea cage at Leith ——-A plan for 
carryiog . 
and Ayr railway across the at Glasgow 
is described by the Caledonian Mercury. it 
consists, says our authority, of five lofty 
arches. Two of them span the streets on the 
right and left banks of the river. Two small 
arehes cover the footpaths. Two of the large 
arches span the Clyde, and one the grees bank 
from the edge of the Clyde to the footpath, 
When completed it is likely to be considered 
one of the wonders of the west.-——‘The Irish 
Great Southern and Western's 48 miles exten- 
stom te has heen experimentally 
_— he great viaduct over the river 
is the principal object of interest upon 
this new portion of the line. It is 496 feet in 
length, and 25 feet in breadth, being supported 
by ten piers four feet wide each, the 
tween the piers being 50 feet each, It ia 
formed of four continuous internal lattice- 
beams, which support the roadway—one rail 
being placed ower each of these beams and 


two internal beams ee 


J 


There are 200 tons weight ef iron in the 
whole a ae as GUUS date, The 
material the construction of thie lime 


suited for railway agony 

stone, being. ail ready to the hand of the 
contractor, . Dargan, for beildi and 
ballast.—— At a meeting of the Great Western 


Midland (Irish) Railway, held week before last 
in Dublin, Lord Dunsandie, 
the company, made the important appounece- 
ment that r adeacaandl is af this moment de~ 
liberating on the extent to whieh they will, by 
grants of the public money, assist the already 
incorporated Irish railways. By the Havre 
and Parisline, rid Rouen, lately opened through- 
out, a journey which, little more than two years 





be accomplished with ease in six hours and a 
half. And thas too, the time distance between 
the first and seeond grand metropolitan centres 
of the world has been reduced to twelve hours 
only. A few cursory remarks on the principal 
works constructed on this great Parisian bigh- 
way may not be here inappropriete, although 
some cf them have been already noticed. Lhe 
Havre station, comprising a passenger station, 
@ geods’ siation, with mamense 
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THE WELLINGTON STATUE SEEN AS 
THE COMMITTEE WISHED IT. 
SITES FOR MONUMENTS. 


Tux consummation of the committee's hopes, 
(the removal of the scaffolding, and waste of 
a little more money,) seems likely, if any thing 
in thie world can do so, to open their eyes, so 
long wilfully blinded. Every spar that is taken 
down makes the monstrous disproportion of 
statue to arch, the former being looked at asa 
part of the latter, more evident, and the height 
and impropriety of the arch as a pedestal 
merely, if it is to be so eonsidered, more 
glaring. The proceedings here have been so 
disereditable to us as 2 nation, in an artistical 
point of view, that we blush when reflecting on 
them. How much longer the farce is to be 
played seems ancertain. It wast be much more 
to the amusement of neighbouring nations than 
ourselves. 

The Westminster Review (for April) is 
strongly opposed to the present position of the 


rather than the statue ;” and suggests “ that | 
the arch should be at once pulled down, and 
its materials applied to some purpose of orna- 
ment and utility combined. The site is not a 
bad one for an equestrian monument, placed 
nearer the ground, and the arch is only an im- 
pediment to the carriage way. We would 
throw the upper part of Grosvenor-place, and 
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ly or amecueel aie , | dark and shadowy, but not gloomy, and full 
group, yet modestly says, “remove the aren | ¢ complexity without confusion. The gold- 


a corner of the Green-park, into a square, and | 
place the Dake in the centre, with bis back to | 


the eastern front of St. George's Hospital. 
This arrangement of the ground would give 
cheerfulness and space to approaches now in- 
conveniently narrow, and would admit of much 
more pleasing architectural deeoration, in the 
shape of entrance lodges to the parks, than 
that which has been attempted and overdone 
in a triumphal arch of siaglncnt and pompous 
pretension.” 

And this is said because, as set forth pre- 
viously, the writer feels that the arch was in- 


tended to receive sculpture and has it not. | 


Sarely, the proper course will be to allow the 
architect to carry out his original design, and 
to give the arch that amount of decoration 
which it requires. 

The reviewer remarks, as curious, that among 
all the arguments used for the removal of the 
statue, the consideration of aspect in reference 
to Aight seems to have escaped attention, 
and shews that its principal front, viewed on 
the north side, necessarily appears as a dark 
and lifeless mass. 

“ Althongh there can be no absolute obseu- 
rity on any side of an insulated building, it 
should be remembered that, during the greater 
part of the day, every lofty edifice throws a 
shadow to the north, by which minute deco- 
rations are necessarily hidden, or partially con- 
cealed. When not hidden, they can seldom 
be viewed to advantage on the north side, be- 
cause the spectator, having the sun in his face, 
is blinded by the glare of light surrounding 
them. 

The aspect of every building or monument, 
designed for the embellishment of a great city, 
requires to be as carefully considered as the 
choice of a position for valuable paintings in 
a public gallery, Members of the Royal Aca- 


when a picture is hung between cross lights, 
or placed, like a window-shutter, between the 
sun and the spectator, the object of the artist | 
is as much defeated as if the colours were 
brushed from his canvass ; and so with build- 
ings. The arehiteet who may sketch upon 
paper a cheerful-looking residence, often dis- 
appoints his employer by unavoidably giving it 
an air of gloom, if compelied by cireumstances 
to build bis principal front with a northern 
aspect. It is only by boldness of outline, or 
deep projecting masses, that a building, stand- 
ing In its own shadow, can be distinguished at 
a distance from a bare wall or mound of the 
same height.” 


The reviewer thinks that a knowledge of 
this fact, on the part of the architect of Cologne 
Cathedral, was the reason why, while he 
lavished decoration on the south side of the 
choir, he left the north quite plain, 





all unprejudiced minds. 





’ | dred pounds. The obteining o 
demy have abundant reason for know ing, that, j Pt pbteiniog of these pavnene 


| drawing. Spain was a country to which he 


| amaguificent harbour but very few ships, be 


| be visited Barcelona, the Manchester of the 
| continent, and was exceedingly gratified by the 
, school of design there; it contained between 
: ’ | 700 and 800 scholars. It was supposed by 

The real arguments against the continuance | some persons that the French are gifted with a 
of the statue on the arch, need no strengthen- | superior taste by nature, and that we must go 
ing ; they are incontrovertible, and so far as | to France for our designs. He believed that if 
we can learn, universally admitted to be so by | Englishmen were properly taught, they would 


THE BUILDER. 






THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

One of the two new views with which the 
diorama has opened, namely the interior of 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, is eminently successful ; 
the second, Tivoli, is searcely so much so, It 
wants interest, the principal monument of the 
neighbourhood, the Temp eof V esta, is omitted, 
and the day-effect is not sufficiently brilliant. 
The interior of St. Mark, however, painted 
by M. Dyosse, will well make up for any weak- 
ness ip the former. This interesting structure 
is shewn under two aspects, day and night, and 
the effects are quite marvellous. 

“There is no building in Western Christen- 
dom now existing of which the interior con- 
veys an impression at all similar to that pro- 
duced by St. Mark’s. As soon as you cross 
the threshold, you feel admitted into the By- 
zantine empire. From the resplendent cu- 
polas and apsides above, to the rich and varie- 
gated pavement below, the whole is pervaded 
by the same character of mystic solemnity ; 








grounded mesaics, spread over roof and wall, 
give to the building the appearance of being | 
lined with precious metal.” When the lamps | 
are lighted, worshippers gather round the altar, | 
and the organ peals forth “the Kyrie,” the | 
illusion is completed, and you stand in Venice | 
to all intents and purposes, i 





DESIGN IN MANCHESTER. 





Tue mavufacturers of Manchester spend 
about 20,0007. a year for French designs and 
patterns; and yet will not be persuaded to 
support their own sehool of design. At the 
last annual geveral meeting, the eouncil com- 
plained greatly of want of adequate support 
from their fellow townsmen; and the number 
of pupils is much smaller than it ought to be. 
The recent exposition of arts and manufactures, 
it was stated, had been visited by more than 
40,000 persons. Mr. James Thomson, of | 
Primrose, had expressed his intention to | 
present to the school a die for a head-prize 
medal, now in course of execution by Mr. 
William Wyon, from a design by Mr. Gibson, 
of Rome, and had also given a superb set of 
chalk drawings from @btique Roman orna- 
ments, commissioned by him to be executed in 
Italy, for the express purpose of presentation 





to the Manchester school. 
Mr. Edmund Peel Thompson stated, in proof | 
of the want of schools of design in this country, | 
that within the last nine months, the firm in | 
which he was interested had a sudden and very 
considerable demand upon them for new pat- | 
terns. The only limit was time. The firm | 
devoted the whole of thew drawing establish- 
ment to the production of patterns, but found | 
they could not get a tithe of the quantity 
wanted within the period. Where were they | 
to go to make up the deficiency? They knew | 
they could not get the required patteras in that | 
town, they could not get them in London, and 
therefore they were necessitated to send a con- 
fidential servantoverto France. In the course 
of a few weeks, he returned with several pat- | 
terns, and the expense incurred was some hun- 


htt 


was the means of giving employment to several | 
hands for many weeks. 

Mr. Schwabe said, it was well known that 
continental nations had long since possessed 
the advantage of schools of design. There 
were a great many in France; in Germany, of 
which country he was a native, education was 
considered incomplete without a knowledge of 


had not been accustomed to look for examples 
of any kind, yet in Cadiz, a city containing 
50,000 inbabitants, with very little trade, with 


had seen a school of design boasting between 
250 and 300 scholars. He thought the neigh- 
bouring town of Liverpool would do well to 
take an example from Cadiz. When in Spain, 


make just as good designers as Frenchmen, and 





his conviction thet if art was pro- 
perly cultivated in England, we sbould have no 
occasion to go to Paris for our designs. On 
the continent, the schools of design were sup- 
ported exclusively by the towns themselves, 
through their municipal bodies. 


nd 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Munich Art Academy.—A public notifica- 
tion signed by the Director, de Gartner states, 
that—as his Majesty, the King, has resolved 
on giving to the academy a new organization, 





| more adapted to the spirit of the times (‘), 


to which the opening of new localities bas been 
added ; it has become now possible to arrange 
the plan of art-studies in its perfect comple- 
tion, and according to the royal orders. The 
academy thus renewed, will open after Haster. 

Amsterdam ~—-Collection of Designs of Old 
Masters.—This collection of the late Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Verstolk van Saelen, has 
fetched extraordinary prices, mostly from in- 
digenous purchasers. A design of Hobbima, 
realized 3,660 francs ; one of Rembrandt 2,976 
francs; an Andrea Van der Velde, 2,310 
francs; Peter Wouvermanns, 2,004 francs ; 
Claude Lorraine, 1,800 francs, &e. 

Mr. Schinkel’s Portrait.—The features of 


| this Berlin architect, to whom that capital owes 
| its most splendid buildings—and who had risen, 


not only to the highest degrees of civic honour 
(being a eed 2 and privy buildings coun- 
cillor), but even gained the personal confi- 
dence of the late and present King of Prussia, 
are brought before the eyes of his admirers in a 
worthy, though not splendid form, The phy- 
siognomy is eminently German — thinking, 
sensible, and stern. It is drawn and litho- 
graphed by Mr. Beyer, of Berlin, in a credit- 
able manner. 

Futility of Modern Structures.—The new 
synagogue erecting at Mayence by the architect 
Opfermann, shewed, some months ago, signs of 
decay. Parts became ruinous, and last month the 
whole of the walls, which had risen to a height 
of forty feet, were to be taken down (there is 
no proper term extant for such operation) to 
the very foundation, and the whole place pre- 
sents now the appearance of a modern artifi- 
cial ruin. As the authorities bad stipulated 
some stringent and business-like clauses in the 
agreement, the architect and contractor have 
to share the loss. 

A similar case, of greater import, bas also 
just joen ince at Hanover. The Secretary 
of War had pressed hard on the Legislature 
for voting 500,000 dollars towards the build- 
ing of a new armoury, stating that the o/d 
one threatened destruction. So the money 
was yoted, and the building begun. But no 
sooner bad it somewhat proceeded, than seven 
vaults tumbled down, and others will probably 
share the same fate. 

Paris Paving.—According to official sur- 


_veys, just published, the paving of that city 


comprises 3,321,000 square méters; of which 
1,033,000 méters are maintained at the expense 
of Government, and 2,238,000 at that of the 
municipality. The amount of traffic may be 
judged from the number of carriages, which 
is 80,000, 

American <Antijzuities.— Mr. Ludewig of 
New York, has of late laid before the Ame- 
rican Ethnological Society of that city, some 
interestiog details on Palenque remains and 
sculptures. Mr. L. bas found in the National 
Gallery of Washington, some stone frag wents 
covered with hieroglypbics and other sculp- 
tures, which had hitherto escaped notice, They 
have been drawn in natural size by Mr. Golds- 
borough—and turn out to be the complements 
of those interesting tablets, represented by 
Mr. L, Stephens in his fine work on central 
America (Vol. I1., p. 345), and which had 
been hitherto unexplained, as they were in- 
complete. They combine, moreover, sculptured 
figures with hieroglyphics—and may, there- 
fore, be the incipient point whence an Ame- 
rican Champollion may inchoate his research. 
Mr. Ludewig ealls the character of these stone 
tablets toltegue, to distinguish them from those 
hieroglyphies used in Mexican MSS. 

New Disaster.—The great Berlin Opera 
House has nearly shared the fate of those of 
Karlsruhe, Pesth, and Stuttgard. It became 
here also quite evident, that not sufficient doors 
are extant for the sudden egress of such multi- 
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tudes — and that “ it is no use to open the door, 
after the steed is stifled.” The impression on 
this topic was so powerful at Berlin, that the 
king’s architect, Mr. Langerhanns, was induced 
to issue an especial report for the satisfaction 
of the public. We cannot omit to record, that 
the Prince of Prussia, heir to the throne, was 
amongst the first to extinguish the fire, and 
that his royal highness wounded his hand by so 
doing. 

‘ National’ Architecture.—“ Graffenries and 
Stiirler’s Swiss Architecture ( Schweizerische 
Architectur), or Selection of Wooden Houses 
from the Bernese Oberland,”* is passing 
through a seeond edition, These Swiss archi- 
tects have made extensive stadies of the habi- 





tations of the Bernese Hochalpen, which, it is | 


to be regretted, become every day more scarce, | 


and make-room for those would-be city struc- 


tures of stone, not congenial to the damp and | 


moist atmosphere of Alpine nature. The 
authors further remark, that these structares 


are so ingeniously and cunningly planned, that 
they may serve as models for every modern | with sheds and workshops. 
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sequent multiplication of railwaysand cheapen- 
ing of traffic, &c., &c. It would be too sanguine, 
however, to anticipate the accomplishment of 
so many advantages without farther proofs of 
the efficacy of the patented apparatus, especially 
in such circumstances as might arise in frost 
and thaw, greasiness on even the new rail in 
steep gradients, &e. The Eastern Counties 
Company have started a fourth class of open 
—— carriages at one halfpenny a mile. 
——The London and Brighton are competing 
with the South- Western, especially in affording 
opportunities for cheap travelling during the 
Easter holidays, when doable journey tickets 





| are charged as single fares only, with an in- 


terval of five days between the departure and 
the return. Tbe Andover station of the 
Basingstoke and Salisbury line is to be forth- 
with built: and many men have been employed 
in opening and working a clay pit in W herwell- 
wood, at good wages, elay being much wanted 
nearer the line, where it is scarce and expen- 
sive. Sawyers and carpenters also are busy 


The Great 








building, where great convenience and com- | Western Company have caused experiments 
fort are contemplated. The plates give the | to be tried with a tire fitted on a new prin- 


elevations and ground-plans of these Alpine | 


houses, and may be found useful. 

Athletizing of the Working Classes.—Dr. 
Kéchlin delivered of late an interesting lee- 
ture on the above subject in the Dresden Turn- 
Verein, taking for his theme,—‘ What ean 
the moderns learn from the mode of education 
pursued by the Greeks and Romans?” We 


are precluded from devoting to the subject | 


more space than saying—wvery much indeed! 

Cemetery of the City of Niiremberg,—Few 
towns of equal size can boast of a cemetery 
containing the ashes and mosuments of so 
many great men as that of St. John’s, in the 
onee free city of Niiremberg. Here repose 
Albrecht Diirer—once an ornament of this 
country— Hans Sachs, the shoemaker and 
thrifty poet; Michael Behaim, the cosmo- 
grapher; Baumgartner, the religious refor- 
mater: all eceval sons of a great time. Of 
miner netorieties, Harsdéfer and Birken, the 
rhyme-playiag Peguitz shepherds; und, of a 
later pesiod, Griidel, the vature- poet, may be 
mentioned: the latter placed high evea by 
Geethe. He was by profession a whitesmith— 
a mechamical genius, whose woras were even 
valued in Italy, whilst he also left three volumes 
of pretty poetry. 

City Embellishments, Paris. —The common 
council have in their last (March) sitting de- 
cided on the enlargement (by way of expropri- 
ation ) of the partot Rue Cvquilliere, comprised 
between the Place St. Eustache and Rue J. J. 
Rousseau. They have equally voted the pro- 
longation of the Rue Lafayette, at a breadth of 
16 wétres, comprising the limits of the Rue 
Montholon and that of the Foubourg Peois- 
someére. ‘The common council have also voted 
265,000 franes for the building and repairing 
of the great sewers under the Boulevards 
extériears, between the Barriéges Belleville 
and Ménilmontant,—under the prolongation 
of the Rue Mouffetard to the Rue Potde Per, 
and the Rue de Roches, and others. The ia- 
troduction of a new singing method in the 
eity schools and other similar works of publie 
ulllity, were aiso adequately encouraged from 
the civic treasury. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue anomalous want of a proper falerum 
in railway lecometion appears, from experi- 
ments at Maidenhead, re ported by the Morning 
Post, to be at length inthe fair way of ultimate 
obviation under the auspices of the patent of 
Mr. Gallow ay, C.E., for horizontal dr iving and 
biting wheels adhesive to a central rail, 
whereby, or by some such apparatus, there 
appears to be a fair prospect of the attain- 


ment of the many obvious advantages of a | 


proper fulcrum, such as the ascent and safe 
descent of very steep gradients; the great in- 
crease of general power aud speed, mutually 
convertible, by the substitution of adhering 
wheels of larger or smaller diameter, with vary- 


ing adhesion, according to the power or speed | Havre station, comprising a passenger station, 


require 5 the consequt nt ke ¢ping to time 
and prevention of aceidents; the obviation 
of much tunnelling and cutting, and the con- 


* Bern. 1847. Thirty-two. plates, with French and’ Ger- 
man text, 22, 2a. 








ciple, which is said to have stood the 


| severe test of being cut in two places, 


and afterwards run at a high speed with 
heavy loads, without further change. 
In order to open the way for certain alter- 
ations in the approach to the town of Wolver- 
hampton, on the Stour Valley line, which had 
not beee contemplated by the co y's Act, 
it is understood that a sum of 2,000/. is to be 
given to the South Staffordshire Hospital as 
a “consideration.” The directors of the 
Preston and Wyre line, says a Manchester 
paper, have liberally granted a free passage 
along their line to all persons going to Fleet- 
wood to lecture at the Fleetwood Mechanics’ 
Institution. A manufactory of lecomotives 
hae been established at Leith.——A_ plan for 
carrying the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr railway across the Clyde at Glasgow 
is described by the Caledonian Mercury. It 
consists, says our authority, of five lofty 
arches. ‘Two of them span the streets on the 
right and left banks of the river. Two small 
arebes cover the footpaths. Two of the large 
arehes spam the Clyde, and one the green bank 
from the edge of the Clyde to the footpath. 
When completed it is likely to be considered 
one of the wonders of the west.-—— The Irish 
Great Southern and Western’s 43 miles exten- 
sion te Maryborough has been experimentally 
opened. The great viaduct over the river 
Barrow is the principal object of interest upon 
this new portion of the line. It is 496 feet in 
length, and 25 feet in breadth, being supported 
by ten piers tour feet wide each, the spans be- 
tween the piers being 50 feet each. It is 
formed of tour continuous internal lattiee- 
beams, which support the roadway—one rail 
being placed ower each of these beams and 
two internal lattiee-beams which sappert the 
end of the flooring, and form the hand-rail. 








| There are only 200 tons weight of iron in the 


whole bridge, and abeat 60,000 rivets. The 
material for the censtruetion of this line 
is found in situ, and eould not be better 
suited for railway purposes; the gravel 
hills or escars, quarries of the finest lime- 
stene, being all ready to the hand of the 
eoutractor, Mr. Dargan, for bailding and 
ballast. At a meeting of the Great Western 
Midland (Irish) Railway, held week before last 
in Dublin, Lord Dagsandle, the chairman of 
the company, made the important anmpounce- 
ment that Government is at this moment de- 
liberating on the extent to whieh they will, by 
grants of the public money, assist the already 
incorporated Irish railways.—— By the Havre 
and Paris line, vid Rouen, lately opened through- 
out, a journey which, little more than two years 
since, occupied six-and-thirty bours, can now 
be accomplished with ease in six hours and a 
half. And thas too, the time distance between 
the first and second grand metropolitan centres 
of the world has been reduced to twelve hours 
only. A few cursory remarks on the principal 
works constructed on this great Parisian bigh- 
way may not be here inappropriate, although 
some of them have been already noticed. The 








a goods’ siation, with immense warehouse 
sheds, and engine sheds, carriage sheds, and 
eoke-evens, together with saccommedation 
gtound attached to them, eovers an area of 36 
English acres. ‘The passeager station abuts 





on the Coars N 





Napoleon, from which it is 

separated by an iron railing. The goods sta- 

tion is one of the most commodious of the kind 
ever constructed in From this station 
it is calculated that the company will 3 
when the line is in operation, no less than 1,000 
tons of merchandise a day. There is nothing 
remarkable on the line until we reach the 
Mirville viaduct, which is composed of forty- 
eight arches across a deep valley. The —_— 
of these arches, constructed of brick, is 32 
métres and a half, from the level of the rails, 
to the surface of the ground, The foundation 
is of hard clay; bat one or two of the 
piers are onaconerete, There is no other 
work of art of importance until we reach 
Pavilly, where there is a short tunnel. Shortly 
after this we reach the Barentia viaduct, 
crossing the valley of Barentio. It bas tweaty- 
seven arches of 50 feet span each, and describes 
a radius of about half a mile. The highest 
arch is 100 feet from the level of the rails to 
the level of the . Then comes the 
Pissy Poville tunnel, of 2,200 métres in length. 
After emerging from this cng et line russ 
through a deep cutting. The ille tansel 
opens within the Octrei of Rouen, and the 
hne continues a little above the Rue Reseud, 
until it enters = tannel which passes ander the 
cemeteries of St. Gervais and St. Maar, 
a length of 1,184 métres, The traveller 
them emerges into light, arrives at the 
Rowen station. To reach the Paris line at 
Sotteville there are three tannels to pass 
through. The tunnel onder the boulevards 
Beauvoisin and St. Hilaire, 1,500 métres i 
length ; a small ove under the Rue des Sepins, 
80 métres ; a viaduet of four arches across the 
rivers Robee and Aubette, in the valley of 
Dameta! ; a slight embankment; and a tunnel 
of more than 100 métres ander the Mount Ste. 
Catherine, From the foot of a wooden bridge 
over the Seine the line s on an embank- 
ment, describing about half amile radius, bouad- 
ing one of the finest race-courses in the world, 
the plains of Sotteville, and forme a junetion 
with the Paris line. —— The Journal der 


| by the German 
16,412,229 travellers, and 31,833,939 quintale 
of merchandise, which produced = sum total 
of 54,646,232f., and represents an increase of 
16,431 ,208f., that is, 43 per eent.——The 
Augsburg Gazette of 25th ult. states that the 
house of Rothschild bad offered the Saxon 
sufficient money 
railways througkout its ace wameet 
as possible. It is prepesed that 

be completed in the month of August, 149. 
The terms of the loan are said to be most ad- 
vantageous for the Saxon government. 


a nd 


| 
| 


Tae Morcan Tustiesentan Comreti- 
trow.—- We have received the following 


upon to inquire whether the whieh 

“ih Tae Buiteue of 27th, 
was founded on truth. I have this day re- 
ceived information on the subject, and am 
authorized to state “that the model referred 
to was publicly exhibited with the designe of 
every other titor im the town-hall at 
Newport.” In absence of Mir. Hellicar, 
whe has been seme time om the continent, 
and is not expected home for three weeks, I 
have to request that you will contradict the 
statement of the 27th of March in next week's 
Buitper, as having no trath whatever in it. 

Very truly yours, J. E. Tuomas. 
Belgrave: place, April 3rd. 


Without in any way impugoing our corre- 
spondent, in whom we have perfect confidence, 
we must be permitted to say that Mr. Mar- 
shall’s assistants still resolutely assert, that the 
model had never left the case. If Mr. Thomas 
of bis own knowledge asserted the contrary, 
we should consider the question settled, but the 
present denial, eoming from a third and an- 
kmown party, is searcely so conclusive. For 
our own parts we are quite willing to hope 
that the packing was so well done as to deceive 
the sculptor’s workmen and lead to the im- 
pression they entertain. 
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INTERIOR OF THE 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, 


MR. B. ALBANO, AacuHiTeEct, 


COVENT 


GARDEN.* 
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OF REGULAR GEOMETRICAL FIGURES, 
AND THEIR USE IN ARCHITECTURE. 





Str,—Feeling much interest in the occa- 
sional disquisitions on beauty in architecture 
in your very useful journal, and wishing that 
the subject was more clearly defined, I beg to 
direct vour attention to an article in your 
volume of 1846, page 620, entitled “ Princi- 
ples of Symmetrical Beauty,” read before the 
Society of Arts, in which Mr. Hay maintains 
that the primary elements of all symmetrical 
beauty are centered tn the square, the equilate- 





* See page 165, in present number, 


ral triangle, and the pentagon. Now, recollecting 
having read in the Atheneum, June 24, 1843, 
a review of one of Mr. Hay’s works, setting 
forth that “ there are, as in sound, so in form, 
only three simple primitive homogeneous 


| 


parts,—-the circle, triangle, and square,” 1 am | 


somewhat surprised at his now substituting the 
pentagon for the circle, without any reason being 
assigned. The eqnilateral triangle, square, 
and pentagon, have, however, been set forth as 
the three primary figures before, and this sug- 
gestion Mr. Hay has evidently availed himself 
of. Inthe “ Natural system of Architecture as 
opposed to the artificial system of the present 


day,” by Mr, W. P. Griffith, p. 29, we have the in the above-mentioned work, p. 36, a certain 


following remarks :—“In treating of forms 
keeping symmetry and proportion in view, as 
in architecture, all figures used must be regular, 
with equal sides and angles ; the Greeks on this 
account selected the three simple or primary 


Jigures, viz., the trigon (triangle), the tetragon 
| (square), and pentagon, as their primary num- 


bers or units. The term simple or primary is 
used to denote these figures as original, be- 
cause they cannot be separated into others, or 
because they are not compounded of others ; 
whilst compound or secondary figures are mul- 
tiples of the former.” 

While upon this subject I may observe, that 
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alternating principle is set forth as applied in 
producing the orderly diminution of pinnacles, 
which seems to correspond with the “ Rules 
for constructing a pinnacle,” as given by 
Mathias Roriczer in 1486, and now first pub- 
lished in the last number of the “Journal of 
the Archeological Institute.” Dry and unin- 
teresting as this subject may appear to many 
of your non-professional readers, I feel assured, 
from the numerous evidences now being 
brought to light, that some important points 
on the subject of beauty in architecture will 


be substantiated. I was particularly struck | 


with the window from Herne Church, engraved 
in your present volume of Tue Buitper, in 
which the three primary figures alluded to 
completely guide the formation of the geome- 
trical tracery.— Y ours truly, A. B. 








THE BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL | 


ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 
(CATHEDRAL OF ST. MUNGO, GLASGOW.) 


Unper this title, Mr. R. W, Billings and | 


Mr. Burn, the architect, have commenced 
what may be considered a work of national in- 
terest,* strongly entitled to warm support. 
The architectural antiquities of Scotland have 
been disregarded, and in many cases are pass- 
ing away without adequate record. We may 
hope now, however, that the want will be 
most worthily supplied, and a book prodaced 
that may stand on the same shelf with Brit- 
ton’s “ Cathedral Antiquities,” and “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,” of England. The abi- 
lities of the authors are well known, and the 
way in which the first number of the work has 
been produced, affords sufficient proof of the 
zeal with whieh they have entered on the 
task. 

The present number contains four engrav- 
ings of Glasgow Cathedral, executed by Le 
Keux, and two woodcuts. We give one of the 
latter, a view in the crypt of the same cathe- 
dral, and extract the following from the letter- 

ress :— 

“At the northern extremity of the city of 
Glasgow, on an elevated and solitary spot, to 
which the noise of the busy swarming town 
scarcely penetrates, stands the Cathedral of 
St. Mango, the noblest unmutilated specimen 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. To 
reach it the traveller has to pass through a 
line of sordid filthy streets; and its first 
appearance is not inviting, from the unfortu- 
nate predominance of the north-western tower 
or belfry, the upper portion of which is the 
work of a comparatively late period. It is 
from a point near the north-western extremity 
that the full effect of the building is most satis- 
factorily felt. Its predominant characters are 
height and length, and the details are so 
arranged as, with wonderful felicity, to aid 


these features. The roofs, both of the aisles | nber t 
| by Sir Walter Scott in Rob Roy, as a place of 


and of the central departments, have a very 
abrupt slope, and the windows, in the style 
generally denominated the early English, are 
narrow and lancet-shaped. The transept 
projects so little beyond the aisle, that the 
building scarcely presents the usual cruciform 
ground plan, and thus the long perspective is 
scarcely broken. A considerable descent of 
the ground towards the east adds greatly to 
the elevation of the choir and to the general 
loftiness of the structure; and if there be any 
portion of it which does not aid in this pre 
vailing character, it is the spire, evidently of 
a jater date than the rest of the building, and 
characterised by the canopied windows of a 
more florid style of architecture. The indivi- 
dual parts of the exterior are not profusely 
ornamented ; but the windows, buttresses, and 
gurgoiles are so numerous as to impart great 
richness to the solemn dignity of the old un- 
decorated Gothic. The silence of the place, 
and the multitude of tombs with which the old 
grave-yard is paved, are in full harmony with 
the character of the edifice. Near its eastern 
extremity, in a deep hollow, runs a stream, 
and on the opposite bank rise, tier above tier, 
the hundreds of tombs of the modern Necro- 
polis, appearing like a vast and indefinite con- 
tinuation of the original grave-yard, and cer- 
tainly seen to greater advantage through the 
uncertainty of distance, than on a nearer 
approach. The southern side, exhibiting 
some details of a later style of architecture, is 





* Published by M a burgh ; 35, Pater- 
am y Neem, Biackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
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VIEW IN THE CRYPT OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 
















inferior in simple grandeur to the northern; 
but a small low edifice, with groined arches, 
intended apparently as the basement story or 
crypt of a continuation of the transept, will 
strike the stranger who climbs up and peeps 
through its only window, with the richness of 
its interior decorations. A feature of the ex- 
terior that must not be omitted is, a line of 
massive gurgoiles, of very expressive charac- 
ter, consisting each of a monstrons open 
mouth, on the lower jaw of which a grotesque 
face is represented in bas-relief. 

Entering by a wide door on the south, the first 
object likely to be noticed is the rich screen 
separating the choir from the rest of the build- 
ing. The gloomy low-browed arches to the right 
lead to the crypt, which the reader will re- 
member to have been so powerfully described 


worship in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It oceupies the whole area beneath 
the choir and the chapter-house, and, as the 
level of the ground declines in this direction, a 
considerable mass of light passes to the inte- 
rior. It is quite insufficient, however, to de- 
tract from an intense feeling of solemnity, to 
which, at the same time, the luxuriance and 
symmetrical solidity of the groined arching 
impart a cense rather of admiring awe than of 
gloom.” 

It is desirable that the letter prees in future 
numbers should be fuller and more complete, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tre Guildford carpenters have almost all 
struck work for an advance of wages,—a de- 


mand which very few of the masters have as | ; 
| lection of a sum of 1,2251, necessary for the 





yet complied with. A few days since, in 
opening a passage in the Canterbury precincts, 
long closed, a stone archway was discovered, 


which has since been fitted with a new oaken | 


door of communication from the deanery to the 
cathedral. 
Southampton paper, have contracted for, and 
already begun the construction of a second dry 
dock, to be completed in November next. 
Messrs. William Cubitt and Co., the builders 
of the company’s first dry dock, were the suc- 
cessful competitors, the amount of their tender 
being little above 17,0002; that of Messrs. 
G. Baker and Son, the contractors for the new 








custom-house now so near completion, was, it 
is said, nearly 18,000/. The new dock, 
though of comparatively small cost, will 
almost equal the present one in capacity. It 
is to be 250 feet in length upon the blocks, 
and hold two 500 ton ships at once. The 
foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
says the Bristol Journal, has been laid at 
Tharnham. 20002, were given by Miss Dalton, 
of Thurnham Hall, towards its erection. 
The church of St. James, Bath, is to be en- 
larged, and a tower added by the city archi- 
tects, at a cost of 2,000/., which has been 
subseribed for the purpose. The first stone 
of the chapel to be erected at the Church of 
England Cemetery, Birmingham, was to be 
laid by the Hon, Frederick Gough, on the 6th 
instant. In consequence of combinations 
among the workmen, observes the Birmingham 
Gazette, the ironmasters of Wales have also 
anited in resistance. Wages are said to be 
40 per cent. higher than they were two years 
ago. Where a strike takes place, the masters 
agree to assist each other with iron at reason- 
able terms, to complete their orders, and they 
have resolved not to engage any who cannot 
produce a written discharge from his last em- 
loyer. The first stone of the Roman Catho- 
fic Church of S*. Marie, Steffield, was laid on 
Thorsday week. The site chosen is partly 
on the ground oceupied by the old chapel. 
A memorial praying that the anctent 
abbey of St. Albans be converted into a cathe- 
dral church, and the see of one of the new 
bishops be established at St. Albans, has 
been addressed to government by Lords Salis- 
bury, Clarendon, Verulam, Dacre, Cowper, 
and other noblemen and gentlemen. A 
subscription list has been set afloat for the col- 























purpose of reseating with open oak seats, and 
of putting into thorough repair and restoration, 
the church of St. Mary, Bottesford, Leicester- 


| shire. Rates to the amount of 460/. have also 


The Dock Company, says a | 





been granted in aid of the same good end, 
which is said to be now one of actual necessity. 
The Fen office in the Isle of Ely has been 
improved by a new flight of steps and stone 
entrance, erected by the Duke of Bedford. 
The formation of a park on the east side of 
Hull has been suggested.——A site for the 
new Hall Club House for the bankers, mer- 
chants, &c., has been offered and accepted. 
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Trinity house-] 


thousand pounds.———The cases of the arches 


of St. Mary's chapel ruins, at Doncaster, have 
been laid bare, and the ruins have thus, it is 
said, been made to present a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. The order for their final demoli- 
tion, however, has been given, and notwith- 


standing all that has been said and done, no | 


one has had the taste or spirit to remove even 
a portion of the remains for preservation.—— 
The new church of Holy Trinity, built by sub- 
scription at Walton Breek, was to be opened, 
according to the Liverpood Marl, on the 4th 
instant.——— The new port of Birkenhead was 
opened on Easter Monday. The shipping 
accommodation which the two docks will 
afford wil! be equal to that of the Prince’s Dock 
at Live rpo yf. 
tensive warehouses of the Birkenhead Dock 


Company, twelve of which, each capable of | 


holding 4,000 bales of eetton, are already com- 
pleted; forming a substantial mass of mer- 
eantile buildings, eomstracted by Messrs. 


Hilton and Morris. 





amounts to nearly §,000/,; and a general 


meeting has been held tu take the necessary | 





steps for proceeding with the building. A 
project is entertained, says the Bradford Ob- 


server, of erecting asebool and school-house | 


in the populous village of Queenshead. About 


600/, are wanted for this purpose, and a bazaar | 


was to be held at Halifax, on the 9th instant, in 
aid of the proj t.—— A piece of ground, called 


t 
“the five-acre field,” for a new burial-ground | 


to Huddersfield, has been presented by the 


guardians of Sir 1. W. Ramsden; and the | 


mother of this youth has even most liberally 
offered to build a ehurch on the site.——T he 
Leeds new gaol is new receiving its last coat 
of paint, and on two days of last week it was 


visited by 2,463 persons. It is said to be an 
“imposing” edifice, “second to none of its 
class” in the empire.——The mason’s strike, | 
at Sunderland, terminated on Monday week be- 


fore last, in consequence of thew hole of the mas- 
ters having acceded to the full demands of the 
journeymen, namely, twenty-seven shillings a 
week wages, and to be allowed to leave work 
at four o'clock on Saturday afternoons, 
instead of five the hour from 
almost time immemorial. 


eres 
o ciocKk, 





THE GAS MOVEMENT. 
NOVEL PROJECT. 


Ow Tuesday week before last, aspecial meet- | 
ing of the Liverpool council was held, for the | 


purpose of considering the merits of the two 
bills now before parliament. Sixteen 
presented from the different 
wards in favour of the Guardian Gas Com- 
pany's bill. On a motion that the report 
of the Lighting and Health Committee be 
adopted, and an amendment, in all respects 
to the contrary effect, a discussion followed, 
luring which Mr, Bennett stated, on the 


i ve P 
Ct (ras 
iOCal fa 


petitions were 


pert of the Lighting and Health committee, | 
that it was because the committee were “ rather 


dissatisfied” with the report and estimates of 
Mr. Cox, the engineer to the Guardian Com- 
pany, and “did not believe it possible” for 
that company to make good gas and sell 
it at the proposed price, namely, 3s. 8d., 
that they w 

duced to come to their present determina- 
tion,” to recommend the council to bind 
themselves to oppose the Guardian bill, and to 
persuade the two present companies to amal- 
gamate; the latter a measure no less certain, 
j 


as was remarked, to encourage and estab 
lish m nopoly than the former was to! 
suppress the only popular and promising 
prospect of cheap gas, and to 

the very parties to whom the community 
was already admittedly indebted for the suc- 


cessive reductions already made by the two old 
companies in the price of their gas, from 78. 
down to 4s, 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, Mr. Parker 
eould see no right reason why the council 
should “ fight the battles” of the two old com- 
panies; and Mr. Aiken, while he believed that 
the people of Liverp ol at large were in favour 
of the nex 

r the corporation to purchase the works 
of both the old companies, and to supply the 


company, thought the time was 


come fo 


Near these docks are the ex- | 


The subseription for | 
the erection of an Athenzeum at Bolton now | 


ere “in a great measure in- 


crush | 


lin the metropolis, ean thus be produced in 
immense quantities at a cost of less than 4d. 


The building is to stand on the west side of | Guardian Association,” and the noble prece- 
lane, and is to cost four to five | deut at Manchester was appealed to. 


Mr. Rathbone, in order to show that the 
; price of gas could be reduced (below 4s. 6d., 
or down to Mr, Cox's estimate, 3s. 8d.), “ pro- 
duced a parliamentary document, from which 
it appeared that a population of 40,000 was 
supplied with gas at 3s. 23d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet,” coals, in the locality alluded to, being 
10s. per ton, Mr, Danson pointed attention 
to the faet, that the Giuardian Company, by 
' eampelling the old establishments to reduce 
| their priees from 7a, to 4s. 6d., had been the 
' means of effeeting a saving of no less than 
| £36,000 per annem to the inbabitants! And 
he might have alsa pointed attention to the 
consequent fact, that these two establishments 
| mast have therefore been previously in the 
habit of coolly pocketing his very 36,000/. 
| per anpam themselves, over and above all their 
present more than sufficient profits!! He 
further observed that the saving thus effected 
by the Guardian Company, in the mere ex- 
pense of lighting the street lamps, would 
enable the town to set up no less than 500 ad- 
ditional lamps,—an uceommodation much 
| wanted, he eaid, in the lower neighbourhoods 
| of the town. 
| The notiee by the new Leeds Gas Company 
of their intention to reduce the price of their 
| 
i 


gas from Gs, to 5s. is said to have been either 
followed or accompanied by a notice of the 
old company to the same effect.—A general 
| and hopeful reason, which might now with 
equal foree be urged in almost all quarters, in 
favour of the reduction and equalization of the 
| price of gas, is said to have been lately ad- 
vanced by the Gas Company itself of Salisbury, 
in explanation of their intention to carry out a | 
| reduction of 2s, per 1,000 cubic feet,—namely, 
| that “since the opening of the railway, coal 
; can be purchased 20 per cent lower than for- 
merly.”” The inhabitants of Winchester are 
beginning to open their eyes to the fact that 
“a comparison of the prices charged at Win- 
chester and Southampton presents a difference 
in favour of the latter for cheapness that the 
prices of the raw material at the two towns 
| does not account for; and the only conclusion 
| we can come to is, either that the South- 
| ampton Gas Company are getting too little, or 
| that the Winchester company are getting too 
much.’— The price of the article at Win- 
| chester, twelve miles only from Southampton, 
| is LOO per cent. higher, although the price of 
| coals at Winchester is only 13 per cent. higher 
; than it is at Southampton, the reason or neces- 
sity of which, even with the assistance of 
Coke, must form a very difficult proposition 
| for the Winehester Company to solve. 
A project, similar to one some time since 
spoken of in THe Butiper, buat originally 
| started about a quarter of a century ago, when 
Sir H. Davy, Professor Brande, and others, | 
/ took an interest in its realization, has been | 
| recently revived, viz., a “ Joint Stock Com- 
| pany, to be called The Silurian Chemical 
Works, and to be established at Newport | 
and Cardiff, a branch at each place, with the 
object and intention of purchasing and work- | 
ing up refuse and other small coal, to the ex- | 
| tent of 2,000 tons per day, or 600,000 tons per | 
annum, into coke, tar, ammoniacal prepara- | 





tions and gas; and for conveying the latter | 


product, in a perfectly purified state, from Car- | 
diff to London, on a route vid Gloucester, &c.; | 
j and also, for enabling the directors of the | 


(ireat Western, and other railway companies, | 


per 1,000 cubie feet! If there is no mistake 
about this announcement, here we have the 
prospect of a speedy realization of some of 
those “ financial wonders” in the future history 
of gas which we ventured lately to anticipate. 
Doubtiess the value of the products will im- 
mensely reduce the cost. 


SEE 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 





Sir,—In your paper of the 20th inst., isa 
notice of the recent alterations in Durham 
Abbey, from the Atheneum, from which 
any stranger would infer that some real 
improvements are going on. Some of 
the alterations, such as the new pulpit, 
the font, the restoration of the altar-screen, 
and the removal of the classical screens, are 
indeed good, though it may be matter for grave 
consideration whether it was wise to remove 
the old screen before the nature of a new one 
was fixedon, But the following brief state- 
ment of facts may piace the other alterations 
in a different light. 

As to the galilee. When the galilee was 
formed by Bishop Pudsey, the west entrance to 
the cathedral became useless, so Cardinal 
Langley, when altering this part, placed his 
tomb and altar in the dvorway arch, and 
blocked it up with a florid reredos-screen, 
which was curiously painted and gilt. It re- 
mained until last year, and was very interest- 
ing to antiquaries, as being the last remnant of 
the many wooden screens formerlyia the build- 





ing, and formed a fitting accompaniment to 
Langley’stomb. The galilee had a charming 
effect of seclusion and quiet, which was utterly 
destroyed when the screen was taken down and 
concealed in some out of the way corner. 
Since then, the arch has been fitted np with 
doors fronting the nave (in a part of the arch 
where doors could never be), but cannot be 
used as an entrance to the galilee, in conse- 
quence of Langley’s tomb interrupting access. 
lt is neither a doorway nor connected with 
Langley’s chantry, which has lost much in- 
terest and completeness, nor is there an unin- 
terruped view as stated, forthe sham doors 
prevent it. Is this an improvement? 

About the same time as the above restora- 
tion (+) was committed, the backs of some of 
the side stalls in the choir were taken out, and 
curious pews now project behind, completely 
into the side aisle, obtaining room at a very 
serious sacrifice of all ecclesiastical propriety. 
Moreover, the Durham Advertiser, a week o1 
two back, stated, in a notice of the intended 
removal of the organ (which has now taken, 
or is taking place), that “ The end stalls will, 


we understand, be thrown back, so as to make 


more room in the choir.” What is meant by 
this ominous sentence I know not; but if it 
means that the stalls are to be advanced into 
the fine open central tower, there cannot be 
two opinions on such a barbarity.* Are these 
improvements 2 

As to additional room, it very seldom 
happens that any is really wanted; sixteen ox 
twenty persons form a very good every-day 
congregation. I may add, that a goodly pro- 
portion of the Durham inhabitants are much 
opposed to the vandalisms going on, and agree 
with me in the above remarks. Is the spirit 
of Wyatt for ever to rest on this devoted build- 
ing? Why cannot there be an architectural 


| to effectually, and yet economically, light the | society for the county of Darham ? 


| whole of their roads and branches with gas— 
so as to prevent, as far as possible, all accidents 
which may arise from want of lightin the dark 
and dreary seasons of winter. The capital of 
| the proposed company to be one million ster- 


| with half-vearly dividends; and the whole 

concern to be managed by a board of direction, 
to be appointed in the manner usual with joint 
stock companies, and to be held alternately at 
Newport and Cardiff.” 

Since the above was written, a still more 
remarkable project has been announced, viz., 
that of the “ Cardinal and Central Gaslight, 
Ventilation, Animal Charcoal, and Carbona- 
| ceous Manure Company,” provisionally regis- 


| tered, in 75,000 102. shares, and based on | 
| Radley’s patent for making gas from bones | 


town themselves with gas, as they proposed to | and animal matters hitherto unproductive for 
do with water. A memorial to this effect was | purposes of general illumination. Gas, it is 


also presented from the 


“ House-owners’ 


| declared, of quality superior to any ever made 





i 
ling, in transferable shares of 40/. or 507. each, | 


I am, Sir, &c., 
Win. Hytton LONGSTAFFR. 
Darlington, 27th March, 1847. 





New Roman Carvuonic Cuvren At 


| Brecon.—A new Roman Catholic Church on 
| a style of splendour is forthwith to be com- 
| menced in the town of Brecon, South Wales, 


a very large sum of money having been sub- 
scribed for that purpose by the leading families 
in the principality, both Protestant and Ca- 
i tholic. The new church will be in the Gothic 
style of architecture, says the Morning Post, 
| and the foundation-stone will be luid in the 
| course of the first week in Moy. 


* I am aware certain cathedrals have the stalls in the 
tower as well as the choir, but they cannot for a moment 
| be compared in effect to those with a clear lantern tower; 
| and a there is room, let not such a bad precedent be 
| copied, 


{ 
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CONDUCT OF COMPETING ARCHITECTS. In such a case as I have supposed of com- | two houses, and hence the continuance of the 
—— =f | peting designs, the real point for decision ap- | line of Bridewell-street ; and the raising of the 
Sin,—In a recent article you say “ Noble- | pears to me to be this—what is it which most roadwey to diminish the deelivity at Redcliff- 
ness of heart, high feeling, integrity, were | essentially constitutes that which a building | hill, are all favourably reported on; but the 
expected in olden time from the architect.” | ought tobe? Is it the arrangement of its | proposal to form a new street from Broad- 
Listen. A competition is inthe market. Be- | interior, or the architectural proportions and | street to Nelson-street, and one from Wine- 
hold what a stir there is in the architectural | pleasing effect of its exterior elevation ? street to Ciderhouse-passage, forming a june- 
hive ; how they rush to and fro, tumbling one May I ask the favour of your opinion on | tion with the former, is considered to be 
another over; how they jostle and struggle and | these points, or that at all events you will have | of more doubtful utility, although intended to 
wriggle. What is all this? One would ex- | the goodness to insert this letter, which will | opena more direct communication from the 
pect to find these men in the secret recesses | probably have the effect of drawing forth some | northern vicinity of the city to the railway ter- 
of their dwellings, studying, arranging, and | remark from other correspondents, or from | minus, and in other respects advantageous, by 
calculating on the subject-matter. What is it | some of your able contributors. clearing away a bad and crowded neighbour- 
they do? What vain thing do they imagine? | ‘T am, Sir, &e. hood in the very heart of the town. x 
They are canvassing for votes. Yes, these i . 
noble, honest, honourable men, are seeking 
votes for designs, of which no interested party | 


A. N.C, 


| *,* With that view we insert the letter, Zn | 
| passant we may remark, that every case should 





a nen atm 4 





in common justice should be eognizant. Is 

that a competition in which the man is actually | 
prechosen by his preponderating interest? It | 
is a farce, a wicked deceit; and what mean, 
unknown, underhand beings, act thus? Who | 


be judged on its own merits, with especial re- 
ference to the published instructions. If we 
may venture on that dangerous ground, a ge- 


| neral principle, we would say, that the design 


which fully supplies the requirements adver- 


HONEST BUILDING. 
SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOSPITAL. 


a 





Sir,—Being in Wolverhampton a few days 
ago, I looked round the building now erecting 


be they, that we may hold them up to execra- 
tien, and lash the raseals naked throuch the 
world.—Alas, vainly you seek among the crowd 
who struggle for the dear life, for wives and beenty ts the great reanire ° tn the e& 4 
children, for actual food. Robes, Sir, and oY “A ~ gre at regeers ment; in — case 
fur gowns hide all, it is among those whose | rT . par * moneipent pertape, beauty alone. 
names are highest in their calling, who have , ° edd. —< yh Seer ead to absurdity, os rae & 
ye remarked, that if when a man advertised 

| 

| 


for the South Staffordshire Hospital, and was 
not a little surprised at the manner in which 
the masonry is being done. 

The building is somewhat in the Italian 
style, the main part of the work being in 
brickwork, with stone pilasters and stone 
dressings to the windows, The pilasters, in- 
stead of adding strength to the building, are 
mere sham masonry ; the brickwork is carried 
up the whole height, from 25 to 30 feet, with 
| a slight recess left for the stone; the pilasters 


| taste, consistent with the instructions, is enti- 
tled to be selected. In the case of a club- | 
| house, for example, accommodation with | 


tised, with the greatest architectural skill and 
| 


wealth and station, and know not want; it is | Sue tha bait Becton @ ug 

these, who backed by their party, thrust the | ses we " td desiee or a house, he received 
struggling wretch back into the kennel, who | Oe oreinary aan. frd4 that could be soundly car- 
canvéas eh eueceed: these Gre Ghées sesiliie | ried out to meet his views, and one, however 
t : urab] ; } sand ie ho ,’ | beautiful, design for a church or monumental 
1onest, hHonourabie men, whosonodiy, honestly, | : his c siderati a 1d ale } rea 
| ler hold the intesrity and respecta— | ©T08S» his consideration would of course be due . os 
1onourably, uphold the integrity and respecta- recess, without bond to the brickwork or any 


bility of our professional name. Why, then, | 
should we complain of the opinion in which | 
we are held, when such is our shameful prac- 
tice ? Oh, weep, weep for the nobleness of | 
that art, which Michael Angelo, the haughty; | 
Raffaelle, the noble ; and Palladio, the honest ; | 
served in all honour, for which the cloistered | 
holy man, the upright artist mason, yet receive | 
praise and place. 
Go forth in battle against this erying evil, | 
this wretched farce of sealed competition ; let 
no false delicacy prevent your speaking truth— | 
speak, and spare not. Shew up its degrading 
influence, upon the employer and contractor— | 
all to blame—and receive the heartfelt thanks 
of those at least to whom the character of | 
noble, honest, honourable men, is still dearer 
than success. Your hint concerning the Army | 
and Navy Clab competition draws forth these | 
remarks.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Warina. 
36, Ormond Chambers, Great Ormond-street. 


} 


P.S. Can you not prevent the destruction | 


of St. Benet’s Church ? Not the slightest 
memorial of Sir C, Wren should be lost. A 
man who will soon be appreciated as the only 


one who ever understood the application of the 
Italian style to English edifices. 





COMPETITION PLANS. 


| matter at two meetings of council, to be held a 


| to the first rather than to the latter. 





THE BRISTOL IMPROVEMENTS. 





Messrs. J. M. Herserrt, barrister-at-law, 
and Ambrose Poynter, official referee of me- 
tropolitan buildings, the surveyors appointed 
by the Woods and Forests to make inquiries 
in Bristol respecting the proposed Act for re- 
gulating buildings and party-walls, and for 


improving the city, have reported thereon, and | 


by order of the Commons their report has been 
printed, The following is an abstract of the 
most interesting portion of it, relative to the 
proposed improvements, in the carrying out of 


which, as we have already slightly noticed, the | 
| corporation has entered into a friendly contract 


with the rate-payers, not to proceed further, 
until they shall have again considered the | 
month apart, after the 24th of June, 1848. 

The most important movement in contem- | 
plation, is the projected street from Temple- 


| street to the railway terminus, necessary to 


accommodate a traffic in which, on an average, 
2,000 passengers arrive and depart daily by | 
the Great Western railway alone. The ap- 
proach, to be ealled Victoria-street, is pro- 


terminus to Bristol-bridge, with a width of 65 


are afterwards stuck up against the wall in the 
j 


, other fastening, save asmall iron crampinserted 
| into the brickwork at the top of each stone, 
each pilaster being in three or four stones, thus 
| set one on the end of the other. The angle 
| pilasters are also done in the same manner, 
| and thus, instead of adding strength to the 
building, absolutely weaken it by the absence 
of the necessary bond between the stone and 
brickwork. How the cavity between the stone 
| and brickwork is filled in I do not know, as I 
| did not see any of them being set up. 
| The dressings to the windows are slightstone 
| jambs, apparently about 6 or 7 in. by 5 in., set 
| upin recesses left in the brickwork. On these 
| jambs are placed entablatures; and several of 
the windows have pediments over them ; and 
| for the first time in my experience I observe 


| that the pediments have the raking mouldings 


jointed at the apex, with a mitre joint,—a 


| method of constructivn quite new to me in 


Italian masonry, as I have always considered 
the pediment over the window-opening a legi- 


| timate means of adding strength to the lintel 


and decorating the construction. 

In passing round the building, I observed a 
number of fragments of broken cornices and 
other mouldings; and on inquiry | learned 
that a day or two before a considerable length 


posed to be run in a straight line from the | of the cornice had fallen down, carrying with 


it the whole of the scaffolding, and doing great 


| feet, but the council for the present have | damage to the projecting corners of the win- 


=n limited the project to that portion which extends | dows: this must evidently have occurred from 


Sik, — The high character w hich your | 
journal possesses, and with such good reason, | 


on all subjects connected with the architectural 


from the terminus to its junetion with Temple- 
street. This appears to the surveyors to bea 
serious defect in the plan, and they are of 


want of the proper wall hold. 
These things led me to make inquiry who 
| and what are the parties concerned ; and | find 


profession, induces me to refer to you on the | opinion that it is in the highest degree desi- | the contractors are a plasterer and his sons, 


following points. 

I suppose the case of competing designs sent 
in for a building of considerable extent, in | 
which the requirements are many, and the dif- | 
ficulties of the site considerable, bothas regards | 
the form of the ground, and also the obtaining | 


of light, the opportunities of which are circum- 


| rable that the bill should provide for the whole 
| scheme at once, and that as speedily as pos- 
| sible. The opening of Victoria-street, they 


observe, is no less desirable on sanatory and 


| moral grounds, than as a public convenience. 


The buildings to be removed are, with some 


| exception, “of the worst, meanest, and most 


‘ . ‘t : | Pj rithe wert . le 
scribed by the high walls of adjacent houses. | ruinous description, without sewerage, huddled 


Suppose that of the designs submitted, there | 
| of society.” The outlay for the present por- 
| tion of the plan is estimated at 24,000/, and | 


are three classes. 
Ist. Designs of which the plans of the inte- 
riors are well arranged to suit the purposes of 


the building, but their elevations, or exteriors, | 


not so handsome as others. 

2nd. Designs of which the elevations are 
more handsome than the first, but the interiors 
not so good. 

3rd. Designs not so well arranged internally 
as the first, but better than the second, and 
with elevations better than the first, but not so 
good as the second. 

Supposing three such designs, which ought 
to be selected as the one to be preferred ? 

Some may say without hesitation, “ the 
middle class,” which partakes (in part) of the 
advantages of the two other classes. But if 
that were chosen, we should have a design of 


into confined alleys, and inhabited by the dregs 


| the return from frontages, &c., 11,0002., caus- 
ing an expenditure of 13,000/.; while the en- 
| tire scheme would require 84,510/., and pro- 


| duce 44,220/.,, causing an expenditure of 
j > } 


| 40,2901. 
| The next improvement consists in the widen- 
| ing of Bristol bridge, by throwing out a new 
| footway on corbels, which the surveyors think 
| should be done on both sides. The widening 
| and improving of Limekiln-lane, and Hotwell- 
| road, is the next in importance, and is also 
recommended to be carried out. The widen- 
ing of Clifton-place by the formation of a 
direct road, on Colonel Worrall’s plan ; an im- 
provement at Park-place, to complete the 
| communication between Bristol and Clifton- 


respectable men, but totally without experience, 
this being their first job as general builders; 

| but I think the architect and clerk of the works 
are not without blame in the matter. 

I did not go through the interior, I therefore 
cannot say how the timber work is done; but 
if no better constructed than the exterior ma- 
sonry, the subscribers cannot congratulate 
themselves on having astrong substantial build- 

| ing.—I am, Sir, &e., STRENGTH. 
Stourbridge, March 29, 1847. 


*.* Asa guarantee of the truth of the above, 
I inclose my address. 





Anotuer Boiter Expiosion.—On Mon- 
| day last, one of the steam-boilers belonging 
| to John Wood and Brothers, Glossop ( Derby- 

shire), blew up with great violence, unroofing 
the boiler-house and knocking down the wall 
with such force, that stones flew across the 
yard into the mill windows, and smashed both 
glass and frames. We have, before this, urged 
the necessity of some supervision of boilers. 
Searcely a week passes without the occurrence 
of an accident, as well with new boilers as with 


a building confessedly inferior in some points | road, by way of Woodwell-lane, &e. ; the im- | oldones. Every new boiler should be tested 
Y | Provement of Silver-street by the removal of 


to many of the rejected designs. 


} by a responsible inspector. 
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Hew Books. 
The Polychromatic Ornament of Italy. By 

Epwarp Apass, Architect. Nickisson, 

1847. Part I. 
Tae design of the work of which this is a por- 
tion, is to give a connected illustrated history 
of decorative art in Italy, from the Roman 
period down to the middie of the sixteenth 
century. A few weeks ago we printed an ex- 
tract from the present part, which relates to 
the first half of that century, and have now 
only to speak of the illustrations it contains, 





and offer our encouragement to the author to | ‘ e 
i naves of all our magnificent cathedrals. We 
' 


proceed with the undertaking. The increasing 
taste for polychromatic ornaments, much to be 
desired and cultivated, renders it important 
that good examples should be spread abroad. 
In the Raffaellesque style of decoration are to 
he found manv beautiful and harmonious com- 
binations of form and colour, and the cheer 
fulness and gaiety which can by means of it 
be obtained in our rooms (and, acting on the 
spirits, this is nO unimportant matter, mark 
you!) render it well adapted for interior de- 
coration, 

The first plate shews a development of a 
coned ceiliog in aroom in the Farnese Gardens 


at Rome. 


Vatican, where ornament is more sparingly 
employed, aod more subservient to the archi- 
tecture than in some other examples. 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


; 


8, and 9, shew the decorations 


of this gallery at large, and 10 and 11 give | 
decorations from the second floor Loggia. | 


The examples in this book are wel! drawn, and 
beautifully printed in colours. It will be found 
useful by a large class of our readers, and we 
cordially recommend it to them, 





Correspondence, 


DESTRUCTION OF CITY CHURCHES. 


Mr. Ep1ror,—lI observe in your columns of 
to-day, a short paragraph referring to the pos- 
sible removal of St. Benet’s Charch, Grace- 
church-street, In your love for the antique, 
you lose sight of the practical use of a church, 

Now, as a churchman, I always feel that the 
dissenter has a case against me with the city 
churches: their number, compared with the 
absolute need of the present day; the miser- 
ably thin attendance; the want of cordial feel- 
ing between minister and people; and, the 


organized parochial institutions. 

I do not imagine there can be much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the cause of these 
evils. First, the non-residence of a large por- 
tion of the householders ; secondly, the diminu- 
tive size of the parishes, To the first point, it 
might be argued the fashion of the present day 
may pass away, and the citizens of London may 
return to the practice of their forefathers ;—I 
do not think, however, we live in a day to defer 
improvements because of such remote contin- 
gencies. To the second point, there can beno 
answer,—the parishes are as they were when 
every house was peopled. 

Now, much as J admire the works of Wren 
and his contemporaries, still 1 cannot follow 
you in the mawkish sentiment of declaiming 

vainst their removal, without considering the 
arguments for and against, and whether a pre- 
sent and ultimate good could not be carried out 
by a judicious picking out of some 8 or 10 of 
the city churches. J have alwavs been pleased 
with the vigilance of the present bishop of 
London, in checking the ruthless hand of the 
utilitarians and calculators of our day, who 
would knock down a charch with as little com- 
punction as they would awarehouse. I believe 
I am correct in saying the bishop has always 
dictated his own terms in giving his consent 
to remove uny ecclesiastical edifice or place of 
sepuiture, and that he has administered the 
funds arising from any removal for the benefit 
of some destitute district of the metropolis. 

If ] wanted to add proof upon proof of the 
present evil state of things, 1 would refer you 
to the last census, and divide each parish in 
the city of London and suburbs bv its church 
or churches, and the result would bear out my 
argument, that a great public good would arise 
from the amalgamation of several of the smaller 
city parishes into one. Take one illustration 


as conclusive: St. Margaret, Lothbury, at the | 


last census, was reputed to have a population | could not have been effected. The above ac- 
of 189; St. Mary Pattens, 167; St. Sepulchre, | 


Plate 2, a perspective view on the | 
first floor of the Loggiato of the cortile of the | 


A TT 


13,325; St. Giles, Cripplegate, 13,255; each 
of these parishes has one church, I commend 
this subject to you, and shall feel glad if you 


open to receive correspondence, although it 
Bishopsgate-street, An ARCHITECT. 
March 27, i847. 
*.* Our correspondent has not made out a 
sufficient case. His argoment carried out 
would justify the destruction of all the unused 





sincerely hope that the public voice will pro- 
test loudly against the removal of any of the 
City churches. 
STATE OF LONDON—GRAVE-YVARDS AND 
CKSSPOOLS, 

Sir,— On passing down Snow hill yesterday, 
about one o'clock, I witnessed a grave-vard 
scene: a church, with its grave-yard, standing 
at the corner of a street leading to a market. 
The grave-yard workpeople had opened a 
vault, I suppose, for the admission of a eorpse 5 
there appeared a vast quantity of water in the 
sanctum, which they were busily engaged in 
emptying by pails into the street, and it was 
flowing down the gutter in a wide stream until 


' | it arrived at the sewer grating, a good many 
“ 
lates | 


feet from the spot, Should such a thing as 
this be done in the broad day light? or could 
it have been done in the night Will such 
water asthis be beneficial to health or injurious * 
As I am upon nuisances, allow me to take 
one or two more. I-will take the cesspools 
first. A house situated in Basing-lane has 
a large cesspool in the basement, the stench 
from which upon the cround floor is suffocat- 
ing; yet respectable people rent this floor for 
business, and are in it many hours in the day, 
and for the sake of a few pounds will not lay 
out money to alter this annoyance and breeder 
of fevers. 
Another existing evil is one I think von 
| would scarcely believe to exist in London: 
that in eight houses, which I surveyed some 
time since, occupied by poor Irish, the women 
i and children earning from fivepence to six- 
pence a day (the houses let out in floors, 
| none of which possessed a sufficiency of fur- 
niture, and one in particular had not one ves- 
| tige of furniture in the apartment); the out- 
| buildings for natural convenience were gone, 


| ; | and all filth was to be seen, and common 
almost necessary consequence, the want of well- | 


decency done away with; in short, the houses 
were unfit for habitation. 


others can think of and answer. 

What are the duties of a district surveyor, 
the parish, and police authorities 

Is Irelard in London, or is it not 

If Ireland wants soup kitchens, does noi 
London ? 


require cultivating and bettering their con 


London, require the same ? 
From vour old Subseriber, 
City Road, March 30. Arcui 


THE KENSINGTON RESERVOIR, LIVERPOOL, 


Sir,—Permit me to set you right as to the 
nature of the leak referred toin THe Buitper 


in connection with the Green-lane Water 
works, had been filled for the first time on the 
morning of Thursday, and up to one o'clock on 


cause of the leak was a slight subsidence of 


passes through the embankment about 6 feet 
below the top water-line, which pipe rests on 
masonry in the overflow tank. The water 
found its way between the pipe and puddle, 
the pipe having remained rigid whilst the 
puddle sank slightly; the depth of the cutting 
to the bed of the drain-pipe at that point 
being 26 feet below the top of the embank- 
ment, by much the deepest cutting under any 
portion of the works, The whole cost of 
making every thing good did not amount to 
5/., and the time occupied in stopping the leak 
| was under half a day, and that too with four 
| feet of water over it in the reservoir. If it had 
| been of the character described by your in- 
formant, i.e. issuing from fifty places, this 





Allow me to ask a few questions, which | 


the puddle under the overflow-pipe which | 


| consider these lines worthy of admission into | 
your journal, which I feel assured would be | 


may differ in opinion with you.—I aw, Sir, &e., | 


count is the truth, and you will oblige by 
giving it a place in your next. 

Fenwick Chambers, I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool, 6th April, 1847. T. Duncan. 

LEICESTER SQUARK AND TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 

Sir,—My attention has been particularly 
drawn in your journal of the 27th, to the fit- 
ness of your remarks, and the very judicious 
suggestions offered as to the required altera- 
tions io Leieester-square. The throwing open 
the inclosures, and placing architectural ob- 
jects of taste within various squares in London, 
would, I think, be generally an improvement. 

As I hope the public will be attracted to an 
appropriation of your verv\ aluable suggestions, 
and, as an amateur and subscriber to your 
valuable journal, will you permit me to ask 
whether, if the fountain square, or place, in 
Traf:lgar-square bad a flight of steps, or what 
the French style a perron, opposite the too 
much abused National Gallery, whether it 
would not improve the confined appearance 
which the dead wall now possesses, and give 
height and grandeur to the portico and 
facade of the Gallery? The perron might be 
made an object not only of taste, by offering 
pedestals for figures or statues of public cha- 
racters, but it would also be useful and con- 
venient.—I am, Sir, &c., A Mason. 

Rochester, March 30, 1847. 





FRiscellanea, 

Matrrer oF Oprinion.—Where London 
becomes more interesting is Charing-cross. 
Look to Northumberland-house, and turning 
your back upon Trafalgar-square, the Strand 
is perhaps the finest street in Europe, blending 
the architecture of many periods; and_ its 
river-ways are a peculiar feature, and rich with 
associations. Fleet-street, with its Temple, is 
not unworthy of being contiguous to the Strand. 
The fire of London has deprived us of the de- 


, light of areal old quarter of the city, but some 


bits remain, and everywhere there is a stirring 
multitade, and a great crush and crash of carts 
and wains. ‘The Inns of Court, and the quar- 
ters in the vicinity of the port, Thames-street, 


Tower-hill, Billingsgate, Wapping, Rother- 


hithe, are the best parts of London; they are 
full of character: the buildings bear a nearei 


| relation to what the people are doing than in 


the more polished quarters. The old mer- 
chants of the times of the first Georges were a 
fine race. ‘They knew their position, and built 
up to it. While the territorial aristocracy, 
pulling down their family hotels, were raising 
vulgar streets and squares upon their site, and 


| occupying themselves one of the new tene 
| ments, the old merchants filled the straggling 


If the poor of Ireland, existing in Ireland, | 


dition, do Mot the poor of Ireland, existing in | 


lanes, which connected the Royal Exchange 
with the port of London, with mansions which, 
if not exactly equal to the palaces of stately 
Venice, might at least vie with many of the 


hotels of old Paris. Some of these, though the 


| great majority have been broken up into cham- 
| bers and counting-houses, still remain intact. 
| — DD)’ Israeli. 


of Saturday last. The Kensington reservoir, | 


Friday no sign of leakage appeared. The | 


Cost or CARRIAGE WAYS IN CAMBRIDGE 

The Improvement Commissioners received 
the following, in terms of advertisements for 
paving tenders :— Pratt and Sewell, Gray’s-inn 
Lane, London, 9d. per yard, if grouted, 104d. ; 
Joseph Popjoy, Sd. per yard, if grouted, 94d. ; 
Jeremiah Hurley, Cambridge, Sd. per yard, if 
grouted, 9d. For the footways:—James Ste 
vens, l3d. per yard, for setting the curbs, ld 
per foot; Thomas Jeffs, ldd. per yard, for set- 


| ting the curbs, 2d, per foot; William Clee, 





143d. per yard, for setting the curbs, 2d. per 
foot; James Palmer, 14d. per yard, for setting 
the curbs, 4d. per foot; R.S. Naylor, 16d 
per yard, for setting the curbs, 2d. per foot ; 
Phomas Powell, 16d. per yard, for setting the 
curbs, 2d. per foot; Joseph Popjoy, 134. per 
yard, for setting the curbs, 2d. per foot; Pratt 
and Sewell, I&d. per yard, for setting the 
curbs, 2d. per foot. 

British Museum. — No less than 19,170 
persons passed on Easter Monday through the 
collections of this institution. As an instance 
of the increasing interest which the public 
takes in this national collection, we may state 
that on Easter Monday, 1845, the number of 
visitors was 15,316; whereas yesterday there 
were ]9,170, 
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Proposep new Gas Company 1s Sovuta- 
AMPTON. — The surveying officers, Messrs. 
Ellison and Lowe, appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of passing the Southampton 
Consumers’ Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
Bill, have reported against the bill. The sur- 
veyors say, at the conclusion of their report: 
“Tt was impossible for us, in arriving at our 
decision, not to consider the known evils aris- 
ing from competition between gas companies ; 


in addition to which we may observe—that | 


whenever a sharp contest between rival gas 
companies has for a time existed, the breaking 
up of pavements by the laying down of the 
principal mains is the least evil; the most 
serious one is the continued changing back- 


ward and forward of the service-pipes from | 


one set of mains to that of the rival company ; 
every such opening of the ground rendering it 


unsafe for weeks, and sometimes months, to | 


the passage of carriages and horses. The 


ground so loosened admits of any gas escaping | 


from fractured mains more directly to the 
cellars and kitchens of the houses adjacent. 
That a continuous and excessive escape of gas 


is going on in those streets where numerous | 


gas-pipes are laid is evident to any one looking 
at the colour of the earth surrounding such 
pipes as are constantly to be seen in the streets 
of London. 


their usual ending in the amalgamation of the 
rival companies, except to remark, that the 
promoters have pledged themselves not to 
amalgamate in any case with the present com- 


pany, the only consequence of which, we con- | 


ceive, would be the prolongation of the contest, 
and the closing up of one way of escaping 
from mutual insolvency. We cannot but state 
that, although we are unable to decide in favour 
of the scheme of the promoters, we are fully 
conscious that the formation of the company 
has been of service to the town of Southampton, 
in rendering the present company more anxious 
to meet the wishes of the consumers, more par- 
ticularly as respects the diminution of price.” 
The price charged in Southampton for public 
lights is 44. per annum each; which is at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, including 
cleansing, lighting, wear and tear, &c. 
ConsumpeTion or Smoke.—A patent has 
been obtained by Mr. Lord, of Allerton, 
Chester, for an ingenious application of two 
furnaces or sets of fire-bars to one boiler, for 
steam-engine or other purposes, whereby the 
gases from the fuel freshly applied to one 
grate pass over the incandescent coke on the 
other, and the entire carbonaceous matters are 
thereby consumed. 
jis directed in such manner, that the entire heat 
is applied to the whole of the boiler, although 


but one furnace is at a glowing heat. ‘To | 


effect this, the boiler is prov ided with a water 
space about the centre, extending across the 
upper half of the flue, and forming a bridge to 
direct the course of the smoke. The grates 
are moveable on rails; and when the fires are 
first about to be lighted, they are both brought 
towards the furnace doors, by which means all 
the dampers are open; when a clear red heat 
is obtained, one is pushed backwards to a 
certain point, and one set of dampers only kept 
open; a fresh supply of fuel, is then supplied 


to the other fire grate—the unconsumed car- | 


bon therefrom, passing under and through the 
clear fire of the first, is thoroughly decomposed 
ind the gases produced pass up the chimney. 
As soon as a bright red heat is obtained in the 
last fed fire, the same process is repeated with 


the other set of bars, and the operation has the } 


same effect as before. 

TriconometTRicat Surveys.—A return, 
moved for by Mr. J. Hume, shews that since 
1791, up to the present time, an aggregate 
amount has been paid in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, on account of the survey of counties 
and the trigonometrical surveys, of 1,462,5222. ; 
viz., 608,687/. in England, 817,512/. in Ire- 
land, and 36,322/. in Seotland. 


Royat Acapemy Porters.— Complaints | 


have been made to us that the porters at the 
Royal Academy ask parties who bring works 
for exhibition, for beer-money, and that, in the 
event of refusal, it is just possible the Council 
never see the picture at all! We hope this is not 
correct. If it be, Mr. Knight ought to look to it. 

True Girory.—Sir Walter Scott once nobly 
said, that a humble Seot who supplied his coun- 
try with a bridge had done more for it than 
many @ conqueror had done. 


We need not refer more particu- | 
larly to the evils of competition in price, or | 


The application of these | 


Mining Journal, when all our slate quarries 
| cannot supply the demand, and when ng ge 
| during the past year, has advanced per 
cent., a general description of the several qua- 
| lities will be interesting. The old Delabole, 
_and, indeed, the greatest quantity found in 
| Cornwall, is the “ grey green ;” this slate is 
| laminated sufficiently fine to admit of being 
| cleft into roofing slates, of all sizes, in common 
use, and is exceedingly strong. When used 
for roofing, and style is a consjderation, it is 
best adapted for ecclesiastical edifices, and rus- 
ticated stone villas. In slabs it is, from its 
| great strength, the very best, particularly for 
| pavements, floors, railway stations, lintels, 
cantilevers, and other work where great resiat- 
| ance is required, The “ light blue green ” is 

best adapted for entrance hails, staircases, and 
| other works; when the slate is exposed, as 
| being of a light colour, it has a more pleasing 
appearance, and does not shew the condensed 
vapours, like the darker. The “ speckled” is 
| not so finely laminated as the former-named 

kinds, but being excessively hard, and contain- 
ing veins of iron and nodules of mundiec, is 
best suited for street paving, where it is ca- 
pable of withstanding a greater amount of fric- 
| tion than any other kind, and consequently 
wears a much longer time; but it should on 
no account be used in a thin form, as for roof- 
ing, as its susceptibility to oxidise causes its 
rapid decomposition. The “dull blue red :” 
| this, the sooner it is given to the spoil heap 
| the better, as it is totally unfit for any perma- 
nent purpose. The “ white,” or “ yellow. 
emerald-green,” is of great use in ornamental 
| purposes; and in none does it show itself off 
to greater advantage than in tesselated pave- 
ments, where, when mixed with black and 
| light blue, it possesses a most pleasing appear- 
ance, and, in point of architectural style, a po- 
sitive original effect. 
Restoration or Marnuam Cuunca, 
| Norrs.—Ihe parish church of Marnham, 
twelve miles from Newark, has been restored 
| at the cost of about 1,000/,, under the direction 
| of Mr. Browning, of Stamford. It consists of 

a nave, with north and south aisles, a well- 
| developed chancel, along the nerthern side of 

which the aisle of the nave is extended, a 
| southern porch and a tower at the western ex- 
tremity. The external character of the struc- 
ture is that of the perpendicular period; but 
upon examining internally the pillars and 
arches of the northern aisle, it would seem that 
the original nave and chancel were erected in 
the early English style; but that they have been 
repaired, with considerable alterations and ad- 
| ditions, during the time when the perpendicular 
| Style was prevalent. With the exception of the 
tower and the porch, the whole of the church 
has been substantially repaired and restored. 
The Nottingham Journal says, the roof is en- 
tirely new, and the timbers are stained of a 
dark brown colour. ‘The floor of the naveand 
| part of the chancel have been paved with black 

and red tiles from Messrs. Minton’s manufac- 
} tory. The ancient font, which is very simple, 

has been placed on a new base, cleaned and 
furnished with a water drain. The chancel 

(the roof of which has elaborately carved 
| beams, &c.), is fitted with stalls and returns, 
and the nave with open seats of oak. The 
| reading-desk on the southern side of the chan- 
| cel arch is of oak, with open panels, and the 

pulpit is of Ancaster stone, earved in a style 
; to correspond with the ge neral features of the 
building. Mr. J. E. Hall, of Nottingham, was 
the builder employed. 

THarcu, AND SOME oF 1TS ErrEcTs AND 
Causes.—A “ Traveller,” in the Hampshire 
Independent, says that at Andover, where there 
| are many “squalid-looking houses covered with 
| straw,” although it is an ascertained fact that 
| fevers prevail in these malarious receptacles, 
| there is “no encouragement to build better 
| houses for the labourer; for if slate was sub- 
| stituted for thatch, and the houses made tidy 
and comfortable, they would be assessed to the 
| rates.” ‘his is a lamentable state of things. 
| Lord Morpeth ought to have such cases as 
| this in his eye ere the clauses of his new bill 
| are ultimately disposed of. 

Apverst Possession or Houses.—By the 

| New County Courts Act, section 122, a sum- 

| mary remedy by warrant notice, within seven 
and ten days, is provided against the adverse 
possession of houses and land by tenants where 
the rent does not exceed 50/. a year, 


| Siates.—At the present time, says the 








| said, almost incredible. 
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Tae Artesian Weut at Soursampron. 
—This unfortunate and endless bore has again 
stuck in the mud. The Chinese jumper, so 
far as we can judge, has jumped well enough 
towards the profound conclusion so devoutly to 
be wished for; but the grass or hempen rope 
in use in stagnant China was too primitive for 
aspiring Britons, and the consequence bas 
been, that the “improved iron rope” gave 
way, and left the jumper at the bottom of the 
bore, which had reached to a depth of 750 feet, 
or 60 feet beyond the bottom ofthe shaft. The 
committee were pozed, and an expense of 1 5(/. 
was talked of, when the “ Chinese puzzle,” as 
the Hampshire Advertiser terms it,—somew hat 
libellously towards the ingenious Chinese, we 
think,—was happily unravelled by the engi- 
neer, who intimated to them that he had got 
hold of the jumper, with the help of one man 
and no boy, and without the assistance of the 
long sum hanging in terrorem over their puz- 
zled heads. ‘ The happy event being commu- 
nicated, the committee were as much puzzled, 
however, as ever, as to the course they should 
pursue. Mr. Doewra, whom they had sent for 
from London, meantime arrived, and they en- 
tered into consultation with him; the result” 
being, that the good old Chinese mode, which 
has already done such good service, will pro- 
bably be discarded, in consequence of the mis- 
haps of which its luckless associate, the new- 
fangled British rope, appears to have been 
guilty. 

Extinction oF Firnes.—Further experi- 
ments have been successfully made at Liver- 
pool on the practicability of raising water from 
the mains without the aid of fire-engines. The 
streams of water rose to an elevation of 80 to 
90 feet, and occasionally even higher; indeed, 
to a height far beyond the chimneys of the 
Bank and buildings in the vicinity, carrying 
the body of water upwards with a force, it is 
The fire-brigades, 
according to the Mail, are to be forthwith 
regularly trained to the use of the mains for the 
extinction of fires —We may here notice that, 
according to the Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette, 
an engine, patented by Mr. John White, of 
Manchester, after twenty years’ application 
and improvements, has been successfully tried 
at Glasgow. The full complement of men re- 
quired to work this engine is twenty-four; but 
it can be wrought, in a lesser degree, with two 
men, there being twelve separate pumps; and, 
with two men only to each pump, a consider- 
able force of water is thrown out. With the 
twenty-four men, the water overtopped the 
cock at the summit of the steeple, 140 feet high. 
The power of this engine is said to be greater 
than any other hitherto invented. 


Geass DEVOTED TO A NEW PuRPOSE.— 
Glass, of a rich ruby colour, bas been used in- 
stead of the old ebony for the sharp or flat 
keys of the organ of All-Saints, Northampton. 
The Bedford Times suggests that the idea may 
be happily applied to the whole key-board of 
the pianoforte with a tasteful diversity or 
iridescence of colours. If not too smooth for 
the friction of the gentle cushions usually ap- 
plied to such electrifiers, and if not as cold in 
winter to the touch as the ebony-and-ivory- 
contrast certainly is at all times to the sight, 
we should not wonder if the idea may fiod 
favour in bright eyes, and add a new grace 
where so much of the graceful is already so 
often concentered. 

Pusuic Park at Suerrvieirn.—T he Shef- 
field Times, of 27th ult., gives an account of a 
new park in course of formation by the Duke 


| of Norfolk for the last seven years, at a cost 





of many thousand pounds, for behoof of the 
public, though, strange to say, almost totally 
unknown as yet to the public themselves, or at 
least, as alleged, without the people taking any 
interest in it, though they are likely, the Times 
thinks, to make amends for this apathy. It 
consists of about 50 acres close to the town, 
appropriated by the late Duke, and named 
Norfolk Park. A very well-executed engrav- 
ing of the entrance and lodge is given in 
illustration of the account from which we have 
extracted these few particulars. 

Patext Iron Coacu.—Mr. Aitken, of 
Aberdeen, bas taken out a patent for the manu- 
facture of iron coaches, His trial-omnibus, 
carrying nineteen persons, besides driver and 
cad, weighs only 11 ewt., and can be drawn by 
aa ordinary horses at the rate of teu miles a0 

our. 
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Prozsecteo Worrts, &c.—Advertisements 
have been issued through the past week’s 
papers for contract-te nders for the erection of 
baths and laundries in Orange-street, Lei- 
cester square; a lo los and entrance gates for 
the Hull General Cemetery; a floating dock 


and enirance locks at Limerick ; and for 
the execution of the earthwork, tunnels, 
bridges. viaducts, and other works of the 


Direct London and Portsmouth line of railway, 
between Epsom and Dorking, and the ballast- 
ing and laying ol the permanent way, exclusive 
rails, chairs, and sl epers ; also fora sup- 
ply of 1,00 tons of best, broken, | , Guern- 
sey granite, at Christ Church, Surrey; and of 


gravel, for the Essex turn} 








The dismissal of labourers in Ire d is 
being carried out, In the first notice of suck 
dismissals, in Limerick and Clare Counties, 


committees themselves ‘“‘were appre- 
on the Government order,” 


1 eventually a gang of the dismissed ia- 


bourers assembled and rifled the bakers’ shops 
in Brufl. 4 correspondent of the Evening 
Vail writes from ¢ mer in the following 


larming stra 


in:—** Ail tine publ c officers, and 
Scent re 
re quite satisfied that the foo 


rked out. 


those who have ef committees, 


Government have been duly 


informed that the population (armed ) will rise 








nd plunder every thing ; they are resolved to 
nd te a I hat the d: s may 
S . und better hoot them at once, ‘I his 

sa fu Fi ten Gays, when tie rks stop, 
iw dreadful seen P| Rev. 
Mr. | ynser l, rector oj Ashada, who wrote 
aya t xlizing « s the | iblie- 
, « n, 1 a ! the Cork Reporter 
that hopeiess even oi cf eg tem 
} ( t ; ] | Vs if 
j d ares at %*y ter ssumit 

t asp ' it ‘ S u oft t 
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n of most of our publie w , many 
f I Is , in a graceful and 

ssable state. The relief committee here, 
adds. *‘ refused to carry out the Government 
r r to disi a 20) p r cent. of the people Irom 
e pub ‘ as t triking off & pel 

tage of the t her ( | be | the 

first tims of arvat i 

ImporRTANT Saute or Books, Pictures, 
> PRINTS [he fine collection or p ctures, 
rawings, prints, and pane ade by our es 
t 1 friend, the iat . Morant, will be 
ro t to the hamn Messrs. Christie 


and Manson, on Tuesday next, and many fol- 
} attentic 
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